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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting was held 
at the Church of the Redemption on 
Monday morning, Feb. 1. Dr. Milburn 
presided and led the devotions. 

The subject for the morning was ‘‘In- 
ternational Peace and the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference,” and the speaker 
was Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, ‘‘than whom,” 
said Dr. Milburn, “I know of no one more 
capable for the discussion of this subject. 
She is a champion of peace and disarma- 
ment, world fellowship and world brother- 
hood.” 

“T do not wish to talk to you about 
peace,” said Mrs. Mead, “but about 
the way to get it. Even the militarists 
profess to want it, but the practical ques- 
tion is how can we achieve it? J think 
we have wasted much valuable time in 
talking about the horrors of war. It is 
neither regret for past wars nor fear of 
future wars, but an enlightened opinion 
and a determined will for peace, that we 
need. 

“At Geneva six thousand people, dele- 
gates from sixty nations, will be gathered 
for this conference. Its significance can 
be inferred from the fact that there will be 
more than seven hundred newspaper 
men and women there to report it. No 
nation among all these sixty will have a 
greater responsibility than the United 
States. We have done more than any 
other nation to delay world organization, 
and it is equally true that in America 
more than in any other nation the ques- 
tion will ultimately be settled by public 
opinion, and as yet we have no sufficient 
body of public opinion in the United States 
to be effective. 

“The question of what shall be done at 
Geneva is fraught with enormous conse- 
quence for us all. A failure of this con- 
ference, the largest ever held, would not 
only be disastrous for peace but for the 
economic prosperity of the world. Let us 
remember that less than one hundred 
men, all of them university graduates, in 
the five great so-called Christian nations, 
were responsible for the World War, and 
the slaughter of millicns. This was be- 
cause education did not educate. The 
great majority of our own people are still 
so uninformed and uneducated that another 
frenzy might well engulf us in another war. 

“First of all, we need to realize the rela- 
tion between taxes, unemployment, and 
hard times. Last year the world spent 
four and one-half billions preparing for 
war. Try to imagine what that would 
have meant if it had been spent to relieve 
the industrial depression that has given us 
millions upon millions of unemployed in 
all the industrial nations. Last year I 
heard Ramsay MacDonald and Lloyd 
George and Stanley Baldwin in a great 
meeting in Albert Hall, with ten thousand 
people present, insist that ‘we must keep 
our pledge’-—the pledge made at the Ver- 


sailles Conference, that all the nations 
involved would undertake to disarm. 

“Chief Justice Hughes said while Sec- 
retary of State that ‘so far as we can see 
into the future the United States is not in 
any possible danger of attack from any 
power or combination of powers.’ We al- 
ready have more than parity of security, 
but the military and exploiting groups are 
clamoring for parity of tonnage. Talk 
of danger to the United States is foolish 
even when it is not criminal. Moreover, 
we need to remember that in all our foreign 
wars together since the Revolution the 
total number of Americans killed has been 
less than seventy-five thousand, which is 
less than we kill each three years by auto- 
mobiles, but the history books do not tell 
us this because we have an education that 
does not educate. So the militarists go 
on placing their dependence chiefly on our 
ignorance of facts. 

“TI told you that last year the world 
spent four and one-half billion dollars on 
armaments. Have you any idea what 
that means? 
a dollar every minute of the twenty-four 
hours, it would take you more than nine- 
teen hundred years to throw away a single 
billion, or more than the entire period of 
known human history to dissipate an 
amount equal to what we spend in a single 
year of normal peace on preparation for 
war. At Geneva we shall be assailed by 
a barrage of technicians and statisticians, 
by the army and navy men, yet no one of 
ordinary intelligence need fail to compre- 
hend the essential principles of the situa- 
tion. 

“First of all, the world to-day has shrunk 
until separation, not to say isolation, has 
become impossible. The other day Boston 
talked with Mukden, and not lorg since a 
young girl flew alone from Europe to 
South Africa. Most of us have kept in- 
formed concerning these miracles of science 
but few of us have made any adequate 
study of the readjustments of human rela- 
tionships that they compel. The gathering 
at Geneva will be full of fear and doubt 
of the consequences of limitation of arma- 
ment and preparation for war. The most 
anybody dares mention is fifty per cent 
reduction. If we could possibly secure as 
much as twenty-five per cent reduction it 
would enormously relieve the present de- 
pression in business, and help solve the 


If you were to throw away > 


problem of fifty million people in Europe | 
and America out of work and growing | 


desperate. If we can not secure this 
much, we may as well face the fact that it 


| 


will mean revolution in many parts of the | 


world. 

“Now the practical question is, What 
can you ministers do about it? First of 
all, teach people to concern themselves 
about the fundamentals. 
that has become organic, it is sheer non- 

(Continued on page 221) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
_ Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professe 1. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF GOVERNMENT 


E like to have a group of keen, live laymen 
sufficiently interested in what appears in the 
Christian Leader to consider it seriously, even 
_ if in doing it they tear it all to pieces. 
One such group in a Maine church recently took 
up “The Declaration of an American Citizen,” and 
"what they did to it was considerable. On that same 
' Sunday a Boston layman in a Boston church shot it 
full of holes. The best of it was that a good part 
_of what these laymen said was true. 
. They recognize what we recognize, that govern- 
“ment is necessary. If we forget the part which 
: government takes in life, we are quickly reminded 
when it breaks down in any part of the world. One 
_ thing which rouses indifferent voters in our country is 
“misgovernment of any kind. It may go on for a 
“time, but eventually there comes a day of reckoning. 
We want good government. 
g We all recognize also that government, at least 
Hin our country, is not the same thing as the real 
| political power of the country. The power is lodged 
- the people, and the government provided for in 
constitutions is a servant to be praised or condemned, 
-re-engaged or dismissed. 
. We all recognize that the will of government is 
expressed by statute law, and that courts interpret 
| these statutes and tell what they mean, and that what 
‘the court says they mean they do mean. What the 

“court says is law is law. 

_ Now it is a fundamental with all good citizens 
that we owe allegiance to our government and that 
we ought to obey the law. 

e There is only one province that the government 
has no moral right to invade. It is the sphere of con- 

‘science. The government itself recognizes this sphere, 
_and provides that Quakers who have religious con- 
victions against taking life in war may be exempted 
‘from that kind of service. 

If the government did not so provide, it would be 
‘powerless to»make Quakers fight. It could punish 
‘them, but it could not compel them. From the dawn 
Rot history this duty of religious men to obey God 
a than men in any case of conflict has been recog- 


nized 

f The early Christian martyrs were law breakers, 
‘and gladly paid the penalty in the arena. All of us 
“honor them. 

Now the thoughtful man sees clearly that we can 
‘not have government if we do not give up something 


F 
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to get it. Ina business partnership, in a church body, 
and in a political body the individual gives up some of 
his views so that he can stand on common ground with 
the mass of the people and achieve common action. 

We all do that under our government. It is 
worth paying the price. In our opinion, even with 
its faults, it is the best government on earth. Weare 
willing to yield here, yield there, give up this, give up 
that, to maintain it. What we will not give up isthe 
right to decide plain questions of right and wrong. 

We will not always exercise that right. We will 
accept wrong in law often and give obedience to it 
to promote the greater good of stable government. 
We will not give up the right, having gone just so far 
in obedience, to go no farther. These men in Maine, 
and this lawyer in Boston, all descendants of the 
Puritans, would take precisely our attitude. 

Politically we reserve the right of revolution. 
Religiously we reserve the supremacy of conscience. 

The Declaration of an American Citizen might 
well have been shorter and simpler. It might well 
have directed itself mainly to revision of the statute. 
But it would not have satisfied many of us if it had 
not explicitly stated, as it did state, the great principle 
set forth by Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes: 

“In the form of conscience duty to a moral power 
higher than the state always has been maintained. .. . 
One can not speak of religious liberty, with proper 
application of its essential and historic significance, 
without assuming the existence of a belief in supreme 
allegiance to the will of God.” 

*k * 
FOR THE SECOND WEEK IN LENT 
N “Abiding Faith,” by Dr. Roger F. Etz, the 
I general subject for the week beginning February 

14 is the Fatherhood of God. Evidently our 
General Superintendent does not think that we have 
outgrown this form of words. He studies the subject 
day by day under these sub-titles: ““The Search for 
God,” ‘The Universal Father,’ ‘The Universal 
Creator,” ‘The Universal Life,” ‘““A God of Justice,” 
“A God of Power,” and “A God of Love.” 

Not through the test tubes of science, says the 
author, do our certainties come to us, although an in- 
creasing number of scientists recognize the Universal 
Force back of everything, but our certainties come 
through the affirmations of experience. He who has 
seen Jesus has seen the true nature of the power back 
of the universe. God is universal, impartial, loving. 
His creative mind, power and wisdom give energy to 
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all that exists, and He is not far from any one of us. 
We can do all things through Him. His limitless 
energy is at our disposal. His love surrounds us and 
blesses us. 

It will help all of us to pause long enough each 
day to think over some of these great affirmations. 
It might be a good idea to stick one of the little book- 
lets in our vest pocket and look at it now and then in 
Lent. Suppose we test the matter and see if strength 


comes to us. 
* * 


THE JAPANESE QUESTION 


E have heard some of the gleeful addresses 
of the big navy, big army, people, and we 
have read some of the frantic injunctions of 

peace people to get busy against war. Both interest 
us. Both equally fail to convince us. 

There are Senators broadcasting predictions that 
Russia and Japan will unite to crush us, who are more 
famous for their pink waistcoats than for their brains. 
There are militarists on both Senate and House Com- 
mittees which deal with military and naval expendi- 
tures, whose vote and voice always are for a huge army 
and navy. 

We should feel that we were insulting our citizens 
if we should begin fervid appeals to help keep us out 
of war with Japan. We should feel that we were in- 
sulting ourselves if we let ourselves get too much dis- 
turbed over the militarists. 

We are not going to war with Japan over China, 
and Japan is not going to war with us over anything. 
While we know that a financial stringency does not 
always hold nations back, we feel safe in asserting that 
the economic situation in Japan to-day is such that she 
will hesitate a long time before taking any such sui- 
cidal step. 

Here are the facts as we see them: Japan had 
some provocation for taking action in Manchuria. 
There is no justification for anarchy, and there has 
been anarchy all over China. At the same time the 
Nanking government has been making progress, and 
the brotherly way would have been to give them a 
hand up. At a time when the civil government of 
Japan was taking a broad view of the situation, the 
military element in the government jumped in and 
acted precisely as the militarists of every other coun- 
try have acted in the past and would act in the future. 

Our own militarists, happy as lords over the 
chance that this gives them for demanding big appro- 
priations and outspoken as they are about the Japanese 
menace, may secretly think that Japan did exactly 
right. We have heard enough talk to convince us 
that they do feel that way about it. We do not think 
that Japan did right. 

Supreme as these sons of the old Shoguns seem 
to be in Japan, there are strong liberal elements in 
that empire which feel as we do. They do not want 
the subjugation of China. They want the friendship 
of China. Our business is to stand by these liberal 
elements, give them our love and sympathy, and help 
them in every way that we can. 

We are glad that the Government of the United 
States is using its influence to limit the area of the 
disturbance and to effect a just peace. Our business 


is to help our Government. It is no time to talk 

war or to work for peace as if we were sure of war. 

It is a time to keep faith, trust God, show under- 

standing and sympathy, and work harder than ever 

for international machinery to take the place of war. 
* * 


THE BIRTH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


OR five hundred years, before emigrating to this 
country, the Washingtons were known in 
England as a good family. They were not rich, 

but comfortable, industrious, honorable. Two of 
them were knighted, but most of them were country 
squires above the peasants and below the nobles. 
Practically all of them were royalists. 

In the seventeenth century one of these Wash- 
ingtons became a clergyman, but lost his living when 
the Puritans came into power. After his death and 
the death of his wife, his three children, one after the 
other, emigrated to Virginia. One of these children, 
John Washington, who came over in 1658, was George 
Washington’s great grandfather. He came early 
enough and with blood enough and talents enough to 
become one of the Virginia aristocrats. Great feudal 
lords they were, with thousands of acres of land, slaves 
to work it, and a government and social system to 
guarantee it. One of the Byrds, forefather of the 
charming democratic Byrds of to-day, left 170,000 
acres of land. Lord Fairfax, George Washington’s. 
friend and patron, had 6,000,000 acres. But estates of 
five, ten, twenty, thirty thousand acres were more 
usual. 

To live well, marry well, acquire more and more 
land, make more and more money, stand in with the 
royal governor, sit in the assembly, own a pew in the 
Episcopal Church, were ideals up to which the sons 
and grandsons of the land barons had to measure. 

And yet this is not the whole story. They were 
on a new continent, facing pioneer conditions, for 
months at a time oblivious of king or royal governor, 
compelled to hew out new ways, and they grew in- 
dependent, liberty-ioving and resolute. If they were 
in facts barons, they were the kind of barons who 
wrested Magna Carta from King John at Runnymede. 

Into this kind of society came George Washing- 
ton, just two hundred years ago. By our present. 
calendar he was born February 22, 1732. 

His great grandfather had made a name for him- 
self and established powerful connections through 
three successful marriages. 

His grandfather, Lawrence, had married so well 
that George’s father, Augustine, a second son, could 
inherit the Washington lands, his older brother taking 
his mother’s estate. 


His father married twice, and had many children, | 
and for a time it seemed as if George, a younger son of | 


a second marriage, were out of the line of feudal 
privilege, but death stepped in and he became master 
of his older brother’s Potomac River estate, which 
had been named Mount Vernon. 


In him at birth were an ineradicable love of the 


land, coming down to him from six hundred years of 
land-owning, land-loving Washingtons, a subconscious 
instinct that he was a gentleman, and a tremendous 
tenacity of purpose. 


| 


| 
| 
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Some writers have pointed out how lucky he was 
to step as he did into Lawrence Wasbington’s shoes 
when he was only twenty. 

So he was—fate plays its part with us all-—but 
the real luck that we see in his life was in his being 
born a younger son, in having his father pass on be- 
fore he had achieved the wealth that was headed his 
way, in his growing up with the consciousness that 
largely he must make his own way, and in his being 
compelled to take responsibility at an early age. 
Lucky he was also in being born in Virginia in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. Great times play 
their part in making great men. 

Now our country is about to celebrate the two 
hundredth anniversary of that birth. For months 
a bicentennial commission of the Government has 
been making arrangements. Many foolish things will 
be done. More foolish things will be said. The less 
that some of us know about Washington, the louder 
we will shout. Every superpatriot will work over 
time. Every isolationist will ring the changes on 
“no entangling alliances,’ quite oblivious of the his- 
tory of the words or the true bent of Washington’s 
mind. But the celebration will do good. A little 
history will be learned. A longer perspective will be 
gained. The facts of his life will be better understood. 

We trust that in all of our churches the bicen- 
tennial will be observed, not simply on February 21 
or 22, but throughout the year. 

Four hundred lives of Washington have been 
written and some of the best are now coming out. 
He is too valuable to us as a man to let him be dis- 
solved into a myth. 

To the best of our ability we will co-operate with 
the Government in this bicentennial celebration. 

Next week we shall try to show our readers 
Washington through the eyes of a brilliant French- 
man, as we review “George Washington, Republican 
Aristocrat,’’ by Bernard Fay. 

* * 


ABOUT JESUS: IS IT TRUE? 

E can not get enthusiastic over anything unless 
it is true. We will define truth broadly, we 
will look for it in fairy tales as well as in the 

multiplication tables, but truth there must be. 
“Whether it is true or not,’’ said a fervid patriot 
of a Washington story, “it is good for the country to 
believe it.”” No, it is not good for the country to be- 
It is not good to pile every- 
thing good that we can think of on to a character and 
ignore the facts of history. A fact is too sacred for 
that. It is too hard to come by. It ought not to be 


Y squandered and it ought not to be cheapened by base 


imitations. fed 
Some Christians have a concept called “a living 


E- Christ,’’ which ignores the facts of history. No matter 


R 
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how new the idea, it is grafted on to the Jesus story. 
No matter how novel the situation, the example of 
Jesus is stretched to cover it. If such people say 
honestly, ‘‘Here is our ideal and we call it Christ,” it 
is all right. If they say, “The Christ who stands by 
us day by day and helps us is not the actual Jesus born 
in Palestine, but our dearest idea of Divinity,” that is 
all right too. Who would quarrel with another’s dear 


idea of Divinity? But when they mix the two things 
up together and act as if history had no part in the 
Jesus story we can not go with them. 

Dr. Shirley Jackson Case of Chicago has just 
brought out a new book, “Jesus Through the Cen- 
turies,” which tells us flatly that there is nothing in 
Jesus’ life to indicate how he would feel about pro- 
hibition or socialism. 

The practise of adjusting Jesus’ teaching to suit 
the thought of our times is not honest. Dr. Case 
puts it very bluntly: 

We may readily concede that were he, as we know 

him in his historical career, living in America to-day, we 

should not elect him President of the United States, or 

deposit our savings in a bank under his management, 

or employ him as an architect for a city skyscraper. 

Perhaps we might even feel hesitation in calling him to 

the pastorate of our family church. 


When we are dealing with history let us stick to 
history. If we study Jesus, let us do as Dr. Case 
does, study him in his own time and setting. 

Only one who reverences facts and has a broad 
conception of truth can write as Dr. Case does: 

The new appreciation of Jesus is concerned with 
his personal religious living, in so far as that is recover- 
able from the pages of history. Instead of seeking 
metaphysical justification for making him the object of 
our worship, we take our place at his side while he wor- 
ships—and we never find him worshiping himself. In- 
stead of seeking in him a revelation of eternally valid 
moral and spiritual norms to be everywhere and always 
obeyed, we tread with him the pathway of struggle 
toward the realization of worthy religious attainments 
in the immediate contacts of life—and we never see him 
resting on past accomplishments, as though he had al- 
ready attained to the ultimate goal. We do not ask 
him to tell us how we ought to worship or what we ought 
to do; we only ask the privilege of close fellowship with 


him amid the characteristic scenes of his earthly career. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL, ea eae 
~~ Prof. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Catholic, Roger W. 
Strauss, Jew, and Newton D. Baker, Protestant, have 
issued a call for a conference of religious leaders in 
Washington March 7-9, to allay prejudice and pro- 
mote co-operation of Jews and Christians. Everett 
R. Clinchy, 289 Fourth Ave., New York, has the pro- 
grams. 


Prof. Lynn Harold Hough of Drew says: ‘“‘Where 
literary humanism exalts the distinctively human, say- 
ing, ‘Live as cultured men, not as barbarians or ani- 
mals,’ religious humanism exalts the merely human, 
holding that we ought to believe in man rather than 
God, and that the chief end of man is to glorify man.” 


William Knowles Cooper of Washington, D. C., 
prominent Y. M. C. A. man and sincere worker for 
closer relations between Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists, dropped out suddenly Jan. 17 on the eve of a 
trip to Florida. He was sixty-four years old. 


“The struggle for life on this earth has been 
favored in some unaccountable way by the constitu- 
tion of the universe,” says A. ‘‘From everlasting to 
everlasting Thou art God,” says B. 
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In Time of Peace Prepare for Peace’ 
Frank Oliver Hall 


The work of righteousness shall be peace. Isaiah 


FALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH, preacher, 
m teacher, author of admirable books, was 
in his day very much beloved and looked 
2} upon as a modern prophet. In the year 
1912 he came to New York City, and a few of us made 
a luncheon for him that he might counsel with us. 
He said many wise things, but this, especially, haunts 
my memory: “Gentlemen, if any one had told me ten 
years ago that we would make as much progress 
toward the coming of the Kingdom of God as we have 
made in the last decade—increase of the spirit of 
fellowship and friendship among all classes and con- 
ditions of men, co-operation between employers and 
employed, the break-down of sectarian and national 
walls—if any one had foretold that we would make 
so much progress in ten years I would have replied: 
~ “You do not mean a decade; you mean a century.’ 
But I know whereof I speak, for I go about the country 
conferring with various and varied groups of men and 
women. The world has advanced further toward the 
coming of the Kingdom in the last ten years than it 
has in any previous century since the birth of Christ.” 
Then he made a dramatic pause, and added slowly: 
“Men, what you must pray, morning, noon and 
night, is against the coming of a great war. If it 
comes, we shall lose all that the world has gained in 
the past three hundred years.”’ That was in 1912. 
In less than two years the great war, which the 
prophet had felt and feared, burst upon the world, 
and Walter Rauschenbusch died of a broken heart, 
for he saw his life work dissipated like smoke. 

We are beginning to realize the terrible tragedy 
that took place eighteen years ago, now that we find 
ourselves ‘‘facing problems as grave, situations as 
difficult, suffering as severe, as any that have come to 
our nation since the dark days of the Civil War.” 
How did it happen that this maniac world plunged 
so quickly, so easily, so heedlessly, from a period of 
almost world-wide peace and increasing good will, 
into the most tragic, devastating, cruel butchery that 
humanity has ever known in all the long centuries of 
international conflict? 

Well, historians are not agreed as to the cause, 
and probably never will agree. Then let a great 
soldier and a great statesman answer. Said General 
Pershing in 1921: ‘The lessons of the past six years 
should be enough to convince anybody of the danger 
of nations striding up and down the earth armed to 
the teeth.” And before that Lord Grey, Britain’s 
Foreign Minister in 1905-1916, declared: “Great 
armaments lead inevitably to war. ... The enor- 
mous growth of armaments in Europe, the sense of 
insecurity and fear caused by them, it was this that 
made war inevitable.” 


*Sermon delivered at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, Sunday, Jan. 31, and repeated at a mass meet- 
ing under the auspices of the churches of Meriden, Conn., on 
the evening of the same day. 


“In time of peace they prepared for war,” all 
over the world. It is a law of psychology as unbreak- 
able as the law of gravitation, that people get what 
they prepare for. We go as we look. We do the 
thing we plan and prepare to do. Prepare for war 
and war is inevitable. 

Well, the world got the war it was prepared for— 
four years of hell, followed by fourteen years of pur- 
gatory, and the end is not yet. At this point I want 
to defend myself against misapprehension. I am 
not railing against all the wars of the past, not even 
against the World War. Franklin once said, “There 
never was a good war or a bad peace.” I think he 
was mistaken. In days gone by there was only one 
way to achieve liberty, and that was to fight for it. 
In days gone by nine-tenths of the people of the earth 
lived in abject slavery to the other tenth. The only 
way the nine-tenths could obtain even the simplest 
and the most fundamental justice was to fight for it. 
Some of the noblest men that God ever made have 
been soldiers. We shall shortly be celebrating the bi- 
centennial of such a man. We honor him for his wis- 
dom, his fine character and, most of all, for his willing- 
ness to suffer and, if need be, die for the rights of his 
fellow men. We have high authority for saying, 
“Greater love hath no man than this: that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.”” With Washington 
we honor and love the memory of those who suffered 
with him. Shame on us if we forget the men of ’76. 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to nature’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


I count with pride among my own ancestors some of 
these men of ’76. “Stand your ground. Don’t fire 
until fired upon. But if they will have war let it be- 
gin here.”’ Brave words, uttered by an heroic man. 
All honor to such men. We build their monuments 
and bow in reverence before them. That is right. 

But let me remind you that times have changed. 
Let me remind you that if conditions in 1775 had 
been what they are to-day there never would have been 
a battle of Lexington or Concord. Why? Because 
from the deck of the ‘‘Middlesex, British man-of-war,”’ 
in Boston Harbor would have been launched into the 
sky an airplane, which would have flown ten thousand 
feet in the air, above the reach of any rifle bullet, and 
from this flying fortress would have been dropped a 
single bomb, and the village green at Lexington would 
have been turned into a pit filled with dead minute- 
men. Another would have been dropped on the bridge 
at Concord and the river would have swallowed its 
defenders. ‘‘Fences and farm-yard walls” would be no 
defense. We have reached the point where embattled 
farmers stand no more chance in fighting against the 
deadly equipment of those who command the modern 
instruments of destruction than a flock of sparrows 
against a few men armed with repeating shotguns, no 
more than a hill of ants has against a charge of dyna- 
mite. 
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I am not one who believes that the use of physical 
force, any kind of force, against cruel, vicious, merci- 
less brutes, whether they walk on four legs or two, is 
unjustifiable. If I lived in Hawaii to-day and the 
stories coming from that region are true, I would teach 
my women how to use a revolver for self-protection, 
and have my automobile equipped with tear-gas. 
When Tolstoy was asked whether he would use physi- 
cal force against a brute whom he saw attacking, out- 
raging and killing a little child, his answer was: “No. 
I would protest; I would put myself between the child 
and the cruel brute, but I would not use force.” Well, 
I would. And I would despise the man who would 
not. I can not imagine grizzled old Tolstoy or John 
Haynes Holmes, or even Gandhi, “remonstrating”’ 
with such a brute, murmuring, “Tut-tut,” and 
“Naughty-naughty,”’ while the child was murdered— 
not if it were his child and he had a serviceable club 
at hand. 

There are times when moral suasion needs rein- 
forcement, and the gentlest among us knows the mean- 
ing of the Psalm—‘‘He teacheth my hands to war.” 
All honor to the men of the past who protected their 
families and their fellow-countrymen against brutality, 
cruelty and enslavement. But the time has come when 
the rebellion of practically unarmed multitudes, how- 
ever numerous, against a few armed and equipped 
with modern weapons of destruction is absolutely 
useless. France is furnished with two thousand air- 
planes equipped for war. Two hundred would be 
enough to destroy London and all its inhabitants in a 
day. England has fewer airplanes, but enough to 
destroy Paris and all her inhabitants in a night. “In 
time of peace prepare for war” may have been a good 
motto in the past, but it is a fatal motto for our day. 
And, as General Pershing and Lord Grey have de- 
clared, adherence to it came near plunging the world 
to utter destruction. 

The price paid for the World War is beyond 
human comprehension. But try for a moment to 
imagine the fearful cost. Ten million young soldiers 
deprived of life, torn to pieces by shot and shell, as- 
phyxiated, burned alive by flame throwers or buried 
alive in the trenches. And these were the “‘best that 
the world could breed,” the young, the strong, the in- 
telligent, those who should have been the ancestors of 
How many Shakespeares, how 
many Tennysons, Edisons, Franklins, Lincolns, dead 


- in their youth before they had accomplished anything 


—the most fearful and horrible waste imaginable! 
Ten million of these and ten million more wounded, 
shell-shocked, sent home wrecked in body or mind to 
burden the communities they should have supported. 
Twenty million lives destroyed. Try to think of it! 

You sit in a grandstand while by you passes a 
procession of soldiers, eight abreast. The band is 


_ playing a funeral march, and tramp, tramp, tramp, 


these men pass to their destruction. You take your 
seat early in the morning and watch the procession. 
How long will it be in passing? All day, and then all 
night, they pass, rank upon rank, battalion upon 
battalion—to their death. All day, all night, and 
then another day and night and then another. If 
you would see the end of that hideous procession you 


must sit there for one solid month, day and night. 
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And that is not the whole story. It is estimated that 
for every soldier who died or was dangerously wounded 
in the war, there was a civilian, an old father or 
mother, slowly starving at home, little children buried 
in the ruins of their homes with their moth2rs, all 
kinds of innocent folk destroyed by preventable dis- 
ease. So passes another procession as long as the first. 

How much did this holocaust cost in the accumu- 
lated wealth of the world? Commander Kenworthy 
estimates the cost at three hundred billion dollars. 
Not millions, mind you, but billions, and this does not 
include the commercial value of lives destroyed. Such 
a sum would have bought the whole United States, 
houses,. lands, railroads, factories, all banks and their 
contents, every particle of property possessed by a 
hundred million people, the richest nation on earth. 

And yet we wonder, we wonder why the world is 
poverty stricken! 

Have we learned our lesson? Oh, no! There are 
six million men under arms this minute, two million 
more than there were at the outbreak of the World 
War. There are twenty million reserves ready and 
equipped to mobilize at a moment’s notice, to set 
about the ancient business of killing, burning and de- 
stroying. Millions—not less—but more. In 1913 
the expenditures of the seven Great Powers on war 
preparations were two billion three hundred and fifty- 
five millions. In 1930 these nations spent about 
five billion on their respective military machines— 
more than twice the amount expended in the year 
before the World War. The world was never so pre- 
pared for war as it is at the present moment. 

“The expense of this program,” says Professor 
Hull, “is incredible. The world spends $8,500 every 
minute on its military program; Great Britain $1,090 
and the United States $1,386 every minute of the 
year, day and night, Sundays and holy days not ex- 
cepted. Great Britain is now spending twice as 
much and the United States three times as much on 
their military programs as they did before the World 
War.” Is it any wonder that Great Britain faces 
bankruptcy, that other nations in Europe are already 
bankrupt beyond the possibility of recovery, and that 
even in the United States with all our wealth we closed 
the year with an immense deficit? Taxes must be 
increased all along the line, taxes on incomes, taxes on 
amusements, additional tax on every stitch of clothing 
you wear, every mouthful of food you eat, taxes on 
the very postage stamp you place upon a letter. 
Seventy-two cents in every dollar expended by our 
national government, so says our President, goes for 
war realized and anticipated. And the clamor is 
loud and strong for more and more and more, and this 
in the presence of nation-wide, world-wide poverty 
and distress. 

Well, if in time of peace we do not prepare for 
war in order to defend our homes, our property and 
our sacred honor against the encroachment of an 
enemy, what shall we do? Why not try the very 
opposite experiment: in time of peace prepare for 
peace and do this as if we really meant to establish 
peace and maintain it? Experiment, I say, but. it is 
not altogether experiment. It has been done and 
with unquestioned success. 

One hundred and twelve years ago the question 
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arose here in our country: Shall we according to the 
custom of the ages prepare for war with the people to 
the north of us, build forts all along our border, have 
battleships patrolling the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River, while Canada does the same on her 
border line, five thousand miles to fortify and defend, 
or shall we establish peace by agreement and stand by 
our pledged word? We had recently passed through 
two devastating wars with Great Britain, the War for 
Independence and the War of 1812. Must we now 
prepare for an endless series of conflicts at immense 
expense to both countries? There were many who 
were confident that such was the only way to insure 
the safety of the new republic, but there were others 
who saw a wiser and a better way. Among those 
was one man who we are proud to remember belonged 
to our own fellowship of churches. Dr. Benjamin 
Rush was not only an eminent physician but a far- 
sighted statesman. He was influential enough to 
bring about what is known as the Rush-Bagot agree- 
ment, according to which there were to be no forts, 
no warships, no preparation for war, on either side of 
the boundary lines that separated the Republic from 
Canada, but every question in dispute was to be set- 
tled, not by the force of arms, but by arbitration. 
That agreement was made, with much doubt and fear 
on both sides, in the year 1818. There have been 
many disputes since that day between America and 
her Canadian neighbors, differences as to boundary 
lines, as to fishing rights and fishing wrongs, dif- 
ferences about rights of navigation, and so on, and on, 
and on. At times there have been shouts of anger, 
loud talk and shaking of fists. There was once a 
slogan which came near starting a tragedy, but which 
to-day sound like a joke, “Fifty-four forty, or fight.” 
But there was no fight. Why? Because neither side 
was prepared to fight. In time of peace they had 
not prepared for war, and so the questions were 
settled, not by the sword, but by reason and justice. 
And to-day on all the Great Lakes there is no war- 
ship and no fort on either side of the boundary. If 
you were to search long enough and hard enough you 
might find a United States patrol-boat conferring with 
a Canadian patrol-bcoat about smugglers of liquor, 
laces or, perhaps, undesirable aliens, but we have 
lived in peace with our nearest neighbor for more than 
acentury. Is there any earthly reason why the same 
order of things should not obtain between Germany 
and Belgium, Italy and France? Why is it any more 
necessary that these nations should be spending un- 
counted millions preparing to fight each other, than it 
is for the United States and Canada? 

Or take another example which ought to make 
every American believe in pacific methods rather than 
the ancient warlike methods. Here were thirteen 
separate commonwealths which had won their inde- 
pendence from Great Britain. -Not only were they 
independent of Great Britain, they were independent 
of each other. ‘To be sure, they had formed an agree- 
ment among themselves which they called a confedera- 
tion. But there was no established method by which 
disputes between these colonies might be. settled. 
Each colony might establish its own army and navy 
and build forts along its border. Ina word, each was 
at liberty to prepare for war in order to maintain its 


rights and its honor. It actually looked for awhile 
as though the experiment in confederation would 
break up in wholesale conflict. Then, thank God, 
certain wise and great men, Washington, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, Madison, Franklin, saw the necessity of a 
closer union and the establishment of a supreme court 
to settle disputes between states, not with the sword 
but according to established law. Thus was born the 
Constitution of the Free and Independent United 
States of America. 

Did every one immediately see the advantage of 
the closer union? Did even all our great leaders 
immediately agree that the peaceful method was 
more desirable? Oh, no. ‘The most violent opponent 
of the proposed Federal Constitution and the Supreme 
Court was the man who once cried, “Give me liberty 
or give me death.” He opposed the adoption of the 
proposed constitution on the same ground that he had 
advocated revolution against England. Liberty! In 
the Virginia Convention called to consider the rati- 
fication of the proposed constitution, Patrick Henry 
spoke persistently and violently against the adoption, 
at one time being on his feet for seven hours. Cried 
he: “We are come hither to preserve the poor com- 
monwealth of Virginia, if it can be done. Something 
must be done to preserve your liberty and mine. .. . 
As this government stands I despise and abhor it.” 
He was speaking, mind you, of the proposed constitu- 
tion under which we have now lived for a hundred 
and fifty years, with increasing confidence and affec- 
tion. 

Nor was Patrick Henry alone in his opposition. 
In the New York Convention one orator cried: “This 
government is founded in sin, and reared up in iniq- 
uity—if it goes into operation, we shall be greatly 
punished with the total extinction of our civil lib- 
erties.” Woodrow Wilson tells us that “two of the 
thirteen states held aloof from the Union until they 
could be assured of its stability and success; many of 
the other states had come in reluctantly, all with a 
keen sense of sacrifice.” 

And yet every true American is confident to-day 


that no form of government has ever been established © 


on this earth so fair, so free, so just, as ours under the 
Constitution which was so mistrusted and so bitterly 
opposed. James Bryce, Englishman as he was, 
author of “The American Commonwealth,” affirmed 


that our Constitution is the greatest document ever 
struck out at a single session by any people on earth, | 
and he reiterated his belief that the best thing in the — 
Constitution was the establishment of the Supreme | 
Court for the settlement of disputes between the _ 


states, and the abolition of independent military forces — 


to be maintained by the several states. 


several states and placed absolutely in the hands of 
the national government. The President of the 
Union was made commander-in-chief of the whole. 
Each state has a right and a duty to maintain a 
police force within its borders for the suppression of 
lawlessness and the establishment of justice, but no- 


tice the difference between an army and a police force. 
An army is established and maintained to fight other 
armies, but the police force of New York City is not. 


organized and maintained to fight the police of Phila- 
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delphia; the constabulary of Ohio is not equipped 
to fight the constabulary of [linois. <A police force 
is meant to maintain law and order under the juris- 
diction and direction of the state, to bring offenders 
against the law to the established courts for trial. 
Then the court decides what shall be done with the 
offender. 

Has the plan been a success? Unquestionably. 
It has not worked to perfection, but nothing human is 
ever perfect. But it has worked so well that no one 
but a maniac would propose going back to the old 
order. 

Suppose that Patrick Henry’s fervent and dramat- 
ic appeal had been heeded by Virginia; suppose that 
this state had refused to ratity the Constitution and 
become a part of “‘the more perfect union;’’ suppose 
she had insisted upon her right to stand apart as an 
independent commonwealth, what then must have 
happened? Why, then she must protect herself 
against the encroachment of any neighboring state; 
she must have forts along her border; she must have 
warriors to man her forts and patrol her boundary 
line; she must have a standing, trained army; she 
must have ships of war to defend her coast, for, short 
though it is, this shore front is of supreme importance. 
Without it the state might be cut off from commerce 
and starved into submission by some enemy. So 
Virginia must have an army, a navy, guns, ammuni- 
tion, warships. And, of course, if Virginia has these 
the neighboring state of Pennsylvania must have 
similar equipment to protect her citizens against the 
encroachments of Virginia. Her army and her navy 
must be as large as theirs. Her guns must be still more 
powerful, her equipment still more deadly. And if 
Pennsylvania has an army, surely New York must 
have one. Every state is afraid of every other state. 
All of which sounds silly to us under present circum- 


’ stances, but it would have sounded pre-eminently 


wise if Patrick Henry had had his way. 

Do you not see the analogy? France is afraid of 
Germany. Italy is afraid of France. And France, 
Germany and Italy are afraid of the richest and most 
powerful nation on earth, the United States of America. 
So, of course, France must have bigger and better 
forts, largerand more deadly airplanes, more numerous 
and better equipped army and navy, And if France 
has all this, England must have as large or larger to 
protect her from France. And Italy must be armed 
to protect her from England. And all Europe must 
be armed to the teeth to protect her from the United 
States. And the United States must be armed to 
protect herself from European aggression. What is 
the answer? A united states of Europe as we have 
a United States of America. A united states of 
the world. Sew the flags together. 

And now what does this disarmament conference 
which is about to convene in Geneva mean except the 
extension of the American idea to the nations of the 
world? ‘Three years ago under the leadership of a 
great American statesman, whose name should go 
down in history beside those of the framers of the 
American Constitution, fifty-nine of the leading na- 
tions of the earth, including our own, every nation 
indeed of importance, agreed publicly, irretrievably, 
without reservation, “never to seek settlement of dis- 


putes except by pacific means.’ Before that, and as 
a step toward this Kellogg-Briand pact, there had 
been what is called “The Locarno Pact,” by which 
France and Germany, “natural enemies,’’ as they are 
called, who have fought each other and hated each 
other and tried to destroy each other so hideously, 
came to a peaceful agreement about their boundary 
lines. And before that was established a Permanent 
Court of International Justice, corresponding to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, for the estab- 


- lishment of justice between the American common- 


wealths. Forty-five nations became members of this 
International Supreme Court, and thirty-six more 
agreed to co-operate. And before that was established, 
largely under the inspiration and with the direction 
of a President of the American Republic, for the first 
time in human history, a League of Nations, which 
corresponds among the nations of the world to the 
Congress of the United States. It is not operating to 
perfection. But, for that matter, neither is the Con- 
gress of the United States operating above criticism. 
But does any one want to go back to the old order of 
things: establish law by force, settle our differences by 
fire and sword? Would you not rather live under the 
direction of even a feeble and inadequate govern- 
ment like our present one, which seems to stand dazed 
amid the tremendous problems that have been hurled 
at it, would you not rather live under even an incom- 
petent government than go back to the old order where 
might made right, and God was always on the side 
of the biggest battalions? 

And now the time has come when the world must 
take a long step in advance, and do its utmost to es- 
tablish the nations on a foundation of peace. My own 
conviction is that this must be done, and must be 
done now. Senator Swanson, delegate from the 
United States to Geneva, declared when he sailad: 
“Tf the disarmament conference fails, we shall not 
have to wait long for the next European war,” and it 
is generally agreed by those who know most about the 
situation, that another world war means a plunge 
back into the pit out of which the race has been climb- 
ing for ten thousand years. We must choose to-day 
between Tennyson’s “federation of the world” or 
destruction. Federation may not work perfectly. 
It probably will not work perfectly. But we stand 
at the parting of the ways. The hideous wars and 
the wicked and bankrupting increasing preparation 
for war and more war and more war, must cease or our 
civilization is doomed. 

With the increased facilities for wholesale slaugh- 
ter and destruction, bigger guns, more powerful ex- 
plosives, poison gases, disease germs showered over a 
city, the possibility that a dozen airplanes equipped 
to rain mustard gas over the city of New York could 
destroy every particle of life in it in a day, one more 
world war and our boasted civilization will go up in 
smoke like a pile of straw struck by lightning. We 
dare not put off another year this international project 
to reduce the military forces of the world to the size 
and function of police. 

We dare not put it off! So I beseech you throw 
all the influence you possess on the side of the disarm- 
ament conference, which by the grace of God will 
commence its blessed work this holy week. 
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The World’s Stake in Manchuria 


James M. Yard 


PPAGQINE hot day last July I was in Shanghai having 
+ } YW] lunch at the famous “Chocolate Shop” on 
m | Nanking Road with four Chinese friends. 
I was wishing they had invited me to any 
one of a dozen Chinese eating places I knew, but they 
thought they were honoring me more by going to a 
fine American restaurant, so there we sat with an 
electric fan keeping us cool (in a Chinese restaurant 
it would have been hot towels) while we discussed the 
problems of China. There were a journalist and 
author, the principal of a large high school, an im- 
portant export and import man, and the fourth was 
a special commissioner appointed by President Chiang 
Kai-Shek for the rehabilitation of the counties taken 
from the communists in Central China. The trouble 
in Manchuria had just begun, for the quarrel between 
the Chinese and Korean farmers over irrigation rights 
was the first round in the present conflict. I had al- 
ready gathered from papers in Tokyo that it was the 
beginning of a Japanese offensive. My friends said: 
“The Japanese have instigated this. The war party 
in Tokyo and in Mukden wants an excuse for going 
into Manchuria.” They were all very bitter at 
Japan’s stubbornly aggressive attitude. 

The most ominous thing they said was this: 
“China’s only hope is in guns. It is all right to be- 
lieve in peace and in the help of friendly Powers, but 
in the last analysis China must be prepared to fight 
for herself. The greatest need in China is compulsory 
military training in all high schools and colleges. Give 
us fifteen years of such training and we can put an 
army in the field that can meet Japan. We must 
have guns, airplanes, and poison gas. Then the world 
will respect us. The only ‘Powers’ in the world to- 
day are nations having big armies and navies.” 

I was stunned, for I had never heard responsible 
Chinese talk like that before. I had heard hot-headed 
students blow off after the riots of May and June, 1925, 
and after the Nanking affair of 1927, but not middle- 
aged men of affairs. So I asked: “But what about 
your old philosophy of peace? For many generations 
your whole civilization has despised war; your social 
system for centuries put the soldier at the bottom of 
the scale because he is a destroyer; your philosophers 
held that war is madness and that civilized men will 
settle their differences by conference, compromise, and 
conciliation. Did not your great philosopher, Men- 
cius, say, ‘The greatest conquerors are those who 
overcome their enemies without strife’?”’ 

The reply was: “Our philosophers are out of date.”’ 

That was in July. On Sept. 18 the Japanese 
army began active operations in Manchuria. They 
claimed that the Chinese had blown up a section of 
railway north of Mukden. Whoever destroyed the 
railroad at 10.30 in the evening, the Japanese army 
went into action immediately at that point, and by 
daylight of the next morning had occupied practically 
every important city in south Manchuria. A remark- 
able accomplishment for a surprise attack in the middle 
of the night. J. B. Powell, editor of the China Weekly 
Review, commenting on these facts, says: “This shows 


that it was the Japanese plan to seize all important 
Chinese centers of Manchuria as soon as word was 
given from Mukden. Had it been a mere local clash 
there, as the Japanese statesmen and press picture it, 
no attacks would have been delivered upon a half 
dozen other places, and almost simultaneously. In 
that case the clash would have been localized in and 
around Mukden without spreading to other places 
where the Chinese troops did not show any sign of 
hostility.” : 

The League of Nations intervened, asking the 
Japanese army to withdraw into the railway zone and 
that a neutral commission be appointed to investi- 
gate and settle the disturbance. Japan said: “We 
will allow no interference by any outside party. This 
is our affair.” That recalls a conversation between 
Li Hung Chang and Marquis Ito back in 1894 at the 
time of the war with China. Japan’s terms at that 
time were very harsh. They seemed to indicate that 
Japan had decided to assume the role of dominating 
Pacific Asia. She was not satisfied merely with the 
detachment of Korea (the war arose over an anti- 
foreign disturbance in Korea). The terms indicated 
to Li that Japan would control Manchuria politically 
and cripple China financially. Li was of course im- 
mensely disturbed when he received the terms, and 
worked interminably to have them modified. Mr. 
John W. Foster in his diplomatic memoirs relates this 
conversation as follows: 

Li: “If the terms of peace involve the interests of 
any other country, it will be well to proceed cau- 
tiously.”’ 

Ito: “Why?” 

Li: “Many difficulties may arise. 
this because of the long intercourse between our 
countries.” 

Ito: “This 2s entirely our affair. Other countries 
must not meddle with what does not concern them.” 

Some authorities believe that it would have been 
better if the League had not interfered last September. 
They say that China could have settled the trouble 
with her most powerful weapon, the boycott, and that 
thus the world would have had another example of 
victory by non-violent methods. I do not agree with 
that at all, for | am convinced that the Japanese army 
is following out a well-arranged plan to get effective 
control of Manchuria. They are working in accord- 
ance with the maxim that they got from the Kaiser 
(remember that Japan copied her army methods from 
Germany): ‘Germany strikes when her hour has 
struck.” Japan’s hour struck last summer. ‘The 
whole world was in economic collapse and China was 
devastated by her worst flood in a century. There 
was no time to lose. On Sept. 17 the Osake Mainichi 
reported an interview between General Kanaya, Chief 
of the General Staff, and General Minami, War 
Minister, which took place on Sept. 15 at the War 
Office. General Kanaya is reported to have said: 
“This is the most ideal opportunity to settle the pend- 
ing Manchurian and Mongolian issues en masse. 
If we lose this chance the solution of many unsettled 
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subjects will never be expected.” If there had been 
no League of Nations, Japan would, I think, have an- 
nexed Manchuria before now. As it is, there is still 
some hope that China may keep a claim on it. 

As Clausewitz, the German philosopher-historian, 
said a century ago: ‘‘War is the continuation of policy.” 
Japan long ago, as her history will show, determined 
to be the controlling factor in Pacific Asian affairs. 
She knew from the beginning that she did not have 
the resources on her own meager islands to accomplish 
any such ambitious purpose, and has planned for fifty 
years to gain absolute control of Manchuria. For in 
these three eastern provinces (Manchuria is as large 
as Texas and New Mexico combined), are war ma- 
terials—iron, coal, oil, food—sufficient for a great mili- 
tary and naval power. 

Let us recall in a paragraph some of Japan’s his- 
tory. She fought the war with China in 1894 to gain 
control of Korea, which she effectually annexed in 
1910. She fought the Russian war in 1904 to strength- 
en her grip on Korea and to get a foothold in Man- 
churia, which she did by taking over the Russian hold- 
ings in south Manchuria. In 1915, in the midst of 
the World War, she presented her twenty-one demands 
to China, which China was compelled to sign under 
great duress, and so Japan got a stronger hold on 
Manchuria. 

At the Washington Conference in 1922, Japan 
was compelled to give up her holdings in Shantung, 
which she had taken away from the Germans in 1914, 
and was also forced to sign the Nine-Power Pact 
guaranteeing the integrity of China. The Nine-Power 
Pact has irked Japan ever since she signed it. 

Japan since Sept. 18 has moved with clock-like 
precision. Immediately after the blowing-up of the 
railroad she captured all the important cities and set 
up her own rule, raising the Sun Flag of Japan over all 
the public buildings. She has used the fact that there 
are bandits as an excuse for moving gradually but 
continuously farther into Manchuria, even penetrat- 
ing into the Russian zone in the north. She set up a 
puppet ruler, Yuan Chin-Kai, in Mukden, who con- 
fessed that he had been forced to accept the position. 
The Japanese apparently think that Yuan has not 
been sufficiently subservient, so they have, within the 
last week, proclaimed Tsang Shih-Yi as the new Gov- 
ernor of Fengtien Province. Tsang was former chief of 
staff of the late Chang Tso-lin. In addition to these 
rulers, Japanese advisers already have been installed 
in key economic as well as key political positions 
throughout Manchuria. A measure of Japanese 
supervision has been extended even to entirely Chinese 
owned rajlways, and they have begun to organize 
an electric light and power monopoly in south Man- 
churia. I mention these facts as evidence that Japan 
is assuming complete control. 

At the present time (the end of December) it 
looks as though Japan would get practically absolute 
control in another three months. I think she will not 
actually annex Manchuria—that might be too bold— 
but she will see to it that not a vestige of real Chinese 
authority remains north of the Great Wall. 

That is important for China—but as an isolated 
fact it is of no great consequence in international af- 
fairs whether Japan or China rules in Manchuria. 


The world’s stake in Manchuria is two-fold: 
First, the peace machinery has failed to prevent actual 
war. It is silly to pretend that Japan has not been at 
war in Manchuria—cities have been captured, rulers 
have been deposed, valuable properties have been 
taken over, innocent men, women and children have 
been bombed by airplanes. I have it on the best 
authority that the Japanese residents of Chinchow 
were evacuated thirteen days before the first bombing 
of that city. The Chinese magistrate extended every 
courtesy to them and later the Japanese authorities 
wrote thanking him for his co-operation in the whole 
affair. On Oct. 8, Japanese planes bombed the rail- 
road yards, wireless station, and the university in which 
the temporary offices of the civil government were 
located. The attack was upon civil offices and not 
upon any military establishments. This inevitably 
suggests that the attack was intended to disorganize 
and disperse the last remnant of the existing Chinese 
government of the Three Eastern Provinces. 

Japan has defied the League of Nations at every 
point. The Council of the League has adjourned, 
leaving Japan free to go forward with her plans for 
the occupation of the Three Eastern Provinces and 
Inner-Mongolia. The militarist ambassador, Yoshi- 
zawa, has been recalled from Paris to become the 
new Minister of Foreign Affairs, so that the War 
Party will be able to carry on its ‘‘positive policy” in 
Manchuria, unhampered by what they call the 
“weak-kneed”’ Baron Shidehara, former head of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

I am aware of the difficulties that the League has 
faced. For example, Japan has said to the nations: 
“Why do you blame us for doing what you have done 
in previous years—you have taken territory when 
you needed it.” Again, the French dare not allow 
the Chinese to scrap unjust treaties (such as those 
with Japan of 1915) lest the Germans say: “If the 
Chinese can scrap treaties, so can we.” The Central 
American Powers will not agree that Japan shall be 
allowed to hunt bandits in Manchuria lest at some 
future time the United States shall say to the League: 
“You have allowed Japan to hunt bandits in Man- 
churia, now it is our turn to hunt them in Haiti or 
Nicaragua.”” Another point of weakness in the present 
activities of the international peace machinery is that 
the United States is not a member. No international 
organization can be truly successful so long as the 
most powerful nation in the world remains outside. 

However we may excuse the failure of the League, 
it is a deplorable fact that our peace machinery has 
failed, and many can but regard it as a backward step 
for civilization. We must not forget what priceless 
documents in the history of the development of world 
peace Japan has scrapped in the past three months. 

A. She has defied the open-door policy which 
was established long ago by John Hay. That was 
one of the first efforts to preserve China and to prevent 
war in Pacific Asia. 

B. She has broken her pledge in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 

C. She has gone afoul of the Nine-Power Pact 
which guarantees the integrity of China. 

D. She has scrapped the Kellogg Peace Pact, 
which says that the high contracting parties will 


never go to war under any conceivable circumstances. 

Now let me remind you of the opening paragraphs 
of this article—that is where the world’s stake in 
Manchuria comes in. With the breakdown of the 
world’s peace machinery China will be more firmly 
convinced than ever that there is no hope for her in 
the ancient policy of peace. She will depend in the 
future upon no nation and upon no group of nations. 
She will turn to airplanes and poison gas. This 
affair is stabbing her wide awake, and from now on 
China will be more and more united. I predict that 
her progress will be rapid. 

As I learned in Shanghai last summer, China is 
actually at the parting of the ways. She is deciding 
during these fateful weeks whether she must become a 
great military power or not. In the face of recent re- 
sults there would seem to be only one decision for 
her leaders to make. She will spurn Confucius, Men- 
cius, Moti, and all her other teachers, and become 
militaristic. Compulsory drill has already started 
in many schools. 

Many readers will say, ‘“Who fears China?” but 
China has actually been making enormous strides 
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during the past ten years: as witness her road build- 
ing, her factories and most especially her schools. 
There is a tremendous unity in China of which few are 
aware. It centers in her schools and in the new in- 
telligentsia. ‘The present war in Manchuria is fan- 
ning the fires of nationalism to sucn a heat as has never 
been known in all the centuries of Chinese history. 
In another fifty years China will be united and power- 
ful. She has vast resources and an immense popu- 
lation of rugged, frugal, intelligent people. A new 
China of 450,000,000 armed and militaristic, will surely 
become the leader in Pacific Asia. She will be proud 
and defiant as Japan is to-day. She will seek revenge 
for all the brutalities and indignities that have been 
heaped on her for more than one hundred years. 

In these months, by failing to make our peace 
machinery effective, we are probably sowing the seeds 
of the war we have all dreaded even to contemplate— 
the war between the Hast and the West. That war 
will loom like a black cloud of death over our children 
and our grandchildren. Unless—the West will rise 
quickly from its lethargy and insist that the peace 
pacts mean what they say. 


Liberal Religion and the World Crisis’ 


Fred C. Leining 


P=a\VERY generation has its crisis and must work 

faq| its way through that crisis. It is true in the 
Old World and it is true in the New World. 
It is amazing to realize that the life of the 
man who is now eighty-five years of age and the life 
of the man who was eighty-five years of age when the 
first man was born, take in together the entire history 
of our nation, beginning even before the Revolution- 
ary War. 

Young as the United States is as a nation, it knows 
crises from experience and it has had the will to over- 
come them. A crisis came directly after the Revolu- 
tionary War. A crisis came in the fifties of the 
eighteenth century. A crisis came during and after 
the Civil War, particularly in the seventies. A crisis 
came in the nineties. A crisis has come in the thirties 
of the twentieth century, and we are most familiar 
with its details because we are in it. 

I think historians will give us the credit of putting 
over the biggest crisis and panic in human affairs on 
record. The distinction of this present collapse is in 
the fact that it is world-wide and not a local dis- 
turbance in one nation. It is universal in its sweep, 
and that makes recovery more difficult and more de- 
layed. The destitution that has come upon and unto 
us is due primarily to moral and financial bankruptcy. 
This dual bankruptcy is due primarily to the disaster 
and disease coming from the World War. Surely 
nobody should be allowed to forget that behind this 
world-wide dsturbance and depression stands the 
terrible World War. It is the major cause of this 
present world crisis. 

Go back to investigate the backwash of the Civil 
War and you will see similar consequences running 
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even into the fifteenth year. Churches were deserted 
because the lowest human passions had been let loose. 
There was the period of increased wealth with a cor- 
ruption in politics that ran from Washington to al- 
most every state capital and hamlet. It was the day 
of Tweed rings everywhere, defalcations, wildcat stock 
selling and widespread fraud. This general demoral- 
ization led Robert G. Ingersoll to announce that 
churches were dying out all over the land. 

Go back to investigate the backwash of the 
Revolutionary War. The fifteen years following its 
close are classified as the period of the lowest ebb-tide 
of vitality in the history of American Christianity. 
In 1795, Lyman Beecher was a student at Yale College. 
In his reminiscences he states that the college was 
in a most rowdy state and the college church was 
almost extinct. Christianity was the object of 
ridicule. Princeton College had only two students 
who professed themselves to be Christians. Chief 
Justice Marshall thought the church was too far gone 
to be revived. Episcopal bishops thought that their 
denomination would die with the colonial families. 
A decadence spread over the land, with conditions in 
the West worse than in the East. 

The blood and slime of a war always carry this 
aftermath. Moral fiber weakens, moral standards 
are lowered, and the entire social structure trembles. 
The World War, this can be our boast, was the biggest 
war that has ever been produced under the canopy of 
inhumanity and insanity. It was the biggest show on 
earth in the line of fiendish ambitions, fiendish de- 
struction of life and wealth. It gave the largest 
Devil’s Paradise that humanity has ever faced. Noth- 
ing like it has ever been put over on the human race 
before. The blood and slime could not be washed off 
in twenty-four hours after the signing of the Armistice. 

Then came the lawlessness and looseness in civil 
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life. Who does not know yesterday’s demoralization 
with its mania for easy money, extravagance, drunken 
finance, for every thrill that money will buy, for con- 
tant self-pampering! People who class themselves as 
up with the times have panicky peculiarities. They 
have been clever but without conscience; smart but 
without intelligence; worldly wise but devoid of wis- 
dom; ultra modern but without morals. They have 
been go-getters and then curse what they have got. 
They have been out for every abnormal excitement, 
and after the indulgence they denounced life as a 
mess. They laughed at God, at religion, at the 
church. They sneered at decency and honor, but on 
the morning after they moaned that life is not worth 
the living. Who does not know the contemporary 
coarseness, vulgarity, hard-boiledness, skepticism, pes- 
simism, cynicism? 

The year 1931 is just behind us and the look 
backward is unavoidable. It is the year when the 
backwash of the World War did its greatest damage 
to industry. It has been a year of vanishing fortunes, 
and everybody has his losses. It seems as though the 
bottom has dropped out of everything. The disillu- 
sionment has passed, and now we know that every 
nation lost in the World War. There were no victor 
nations. All were vanquished just as if a plague had 
swept over the nations of the world. The changes 
have been so many and so serious that people sit back 
utterly confused and bewildered. 

Governments have been shaken as by an earth- 
quake or tornade. Old and established emperors 
and kings have suddenly found themselves in exile 
and out of a job. Mussolini, the dictator, has es- 
tablished himself in Itaiy. Sovietism has rooted 
itself in Russia. Republics have arrived in Ger- 
many and Spain. Europe has more flags than it can 
hold. War debts, unemployment, bankruptcy, have 
made the political parties of all nations alternate as 
the “‘ins” and ‘“‘outs.”’ 

The old economic order is shaken. Capitalism 
has crippled itself, showing how the profit motive 
running wild can wreck a civilization. The masses 
are wondering whether it all means that communism 
will spread and whether its establishment will be for 
better or for worse. 

Or will the old order return with all bowing again 
to the monster, Moloch, ready again for the greed 
that rules and riots, crushes and kills? 

The story is told of a certain man who wasn’t 
just normal mentally who built a house on the sand 
near a river. The rain descended, the floods came, 
the winds blew, and smote upon his new house, and it 
fell. Great was the fall of it, and his neighbors all 
said that he was a fool to build on the sand. 

There is another story of a young lad who de- 
manded his share of his father’s estate before his 
father even thought of death and a will. The father 
gave him his share and off he went to a far-away 
country, where he spent all, down to his last cent, in 
riotous living. A famine occurred in that country 
and the boy was in need. He was hungry. Compan- 
ioned with swine, he envied them their food. But 
no man gave unto him. This was the correct way to 
treat the young fool, for if anybody had given unto 
him, babying him, he would not have come to himself. 


He would not have repented. He would not have re- 
turned to his father’s house, begging to begin life 
over again, even in the position of a servant in his 
father’s kitchen. 

We are in the morning after a terrible debauch. 
Have our minds sufficiently cleared so that we can 
see that our boasted civilization has been only a thin 
veneer? Underneath was the savage, the cannibal, 
the beast. The jungle has been in us, waiting for its 
chance to break loose. Yes, it was easy for Moses 
to get the children of Israel out of Egypt, but it was 
not so easy to get Egypt out of the children of Israel. 
Similarly, the poison of the jungle is in us and it is not 
an easy matter to get it out of our system. 

The morning-after has its inevitable aches and so- 
ber thoughts. Of one thing we are sure—there is no 
inclination for placing the blame on God as was done 
in the ages of superstition and ignorance. Common 
honesty requires that we place the blame on ourselves, 
where it belongs. We know the crash came because we 
have not been taking enough religion for our every-day 
needs. There wasn’t enough religion in us to over- 
come the jungle. We lacked the strength to kill the 
tiger within us. 

Religion? One man said: “I can get along with- 
out religion,’’ and we know that he had a type of re- 
ligion that he could get on without. He might like- 
wise have said that he could get along without his 
home, and we would know that he had a kind of home 
that he could get on without. 

Religion? We hear that there has never been 
more interest in religion than to-day. Groups, young 
and old, will discuss religion to the midnight hours. 
This makes religion only a matter of debate. Talk, 
talk, talk, and nothing more, limits religion to the 
discussion group stage. Certainly ventures into mere 
intellectualism do not constitute vital religion. 

Religion? We know that it carries an air of 
respectability. Over accepted institutions and con- 
ventions it waves its incense, giving official sanction 
to what exists. This is what Keyserling means in 
his reference to normal churches and their members. 
He says: “Most Americans undoubtedly belong to 
their churches in no other sense than they belong to 
their golf clubs and their luncheon clubs.” 

Religion? The information has come to us that 
the early Christians were a dangerous lot. Their re- 
ligion demanded a renunciation of the low ways of the 
world. It brought a revolutionary change in human 
relationships. There is nothing dangerous about 
us as to-day’s Christians. We are a prosperous, 
well fed and well dressed lot of people, and decidedly 


harmless. Harmless—that is the worst that can be 
said about us. 
Religion? Our predicament is that we have 


just barely enough to keep ourselves out of jail, but 
not enough to satisfy our innermost hunger and 
our suppressed longings. 

Religion? We have just enough Christianity 
to start a feeling of superiority in us over the so-called 
pagans, but not enough to convince them that we are 
Christians of the Christ pattern. 

For centuries our civilization has been a little 
Christian, but something has always been holding it 
back. It has been Christian always with reserva- 
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tions. We are like the war-loving Saxons in reserva- 
tions. They consented to become Christian on one 
condition. This was disclosed at the baptismal ser- 
vice. When they were immersed, they held up their 
right arms, and so their fighting arms were untouched 
by the water of the ceremony. They were never com- 
pletely Christianized, and you know the sad story of 
the war mania. 

Christian but with reservations, there’s the sore 
spot. In the international field, the citizen says: “I 
am a Christian, but first I am a Frenchman,” or, “I 
am a Christian, but first I am a German,” or, “I ama 
Christian, but first I am an American.”’ Then the 
world has gunboat Christianity. 

In industry, the man says: “I am a Christian, 
but I am in business first to make profit and to get my 
pile.’ Then industrial tragedy comes. 

In civic affairs, the office-holder says: “I am a 
Christian, but first I am a Republican—or first I am 
a Democrat.” Then, mismanagement. 

In the sectarian field, the communicant says: “I 
am a Christian, but first I am a Roman Catholic, or 
first I am a Methodist, or first I am a Universalist,” 
when we are all on the same side fighting a common 
crisis. 

In other words, ‘I am a Christian, but I do not 
want it to cost me anything.” There’s the disease 
germ. Everything first but the Christ, there’s the 
cause of the downfall, while fundamentalist and 
modernist are alike in their guilt. 

Rabbi Silver says: “The church to-day is con- 
fronted with a choice. It can assume one of two 
roles—the one of leadership or the one of pious ir- 
relevancy.” 

There should be no hesitancy in naming the 
role of liberal religion and the liberal church in this 
world crisis. Certainly it should make certain that 
it has none of the incumbrances and irrelevancies 
that prompted the Russians to denounce religion as 
an opiate intended to keep the masses in subjection 
and to hate the church. 

Liberal religion should tell what it sees in this 
crash. In this social order, self-interest has been 
paramount and the scramble has been demoniac. 
Plunder has been the absorbing game, and naturally 
something had to break. In a social order where 
desire reigns and its fulfillment is undenied, religion 
that tries to check desire is certain to have a difficult 
time. It is not easy to have self-love and neighbor- 
love balance. “Whether it be capitalism,” says Rab- 
bi Silver, “socialism or communism, there are basic 
principles of human rights and essential human ideals 
at, stake in each, and the church must under all con- 
ditions remain free to defend those ideals for which 
no system is adequate guarantee. Neither the rule 
of king, demos or proletariat is sufficient insurance 
against abuses of power, exploitation of men and the 
defeat of the spiritual promise of life.”’ 

This is a machine age with its tremendous ad- 
vantages and its heavy liabilities. But the machine 
can be controlled. In a laboratory experiment, up 
to the seventh stage, two developments are identical. 
But if at the seventh stage charcoal is used, the result 
is a beautiful dye that blesses and beautifies life. 
But if alcohol is used, the result is a poison gas that 


stricken world. 


blasts and kills life. All depends upon the chemist, 
which shall be used. All depends on whether that 
chemist has risen with the liberal religionists to regard 
all men as brothers, with inalienable rights to life, 
liberty and happiness. In a machine age, people can 
still give proof that they are sons and daughters of 
one God and Father. But the policy that is devoid of 
love, faith and hope is a monkey wrench thrown into 
machinery. 

It is for liberal religion to proclaim the fact that 
in the present depression people have been fooling 
with the fundamental laws of this universe which per- 
tain to human conduct. They have tried to break 
these laws and they found themselves broken by 
them. They called the old Ten Commandments 
pious bunk, but the Ten Commandments stand un- 
shaken and no amendment to the constitution can 
make the way of the transgressor easy. Furthermore, 
Christ’s two great commandments—the love of God 
and the love of neighbor—still stand unshaken. 
Out with suspicion, prejudice and bigotry. They are 
too costly and too deadly. 

It is for liberal religion to broadcast the fact 
that the holy aspirations of mankind are unshaken 
in this shaken world. A world that stops to celebrate 
Christmas is never a hopeless world. A humanity 
that stops to cover the planet with Christmas greeting 
cards is not in a hopeless condition. The better day 
is coming, because everybody admits his reverence 
and hunger for the innocence and trust of the babe 
as represented in the manger scene. Everybody 
admits that heaven came nearer with the advent of 
the Christ. Christmas is the confession everywhere 
of the wistful longing of mankind for good will, justice 
and peace on this earth. 

Never in all human history has the peace move- 
ment among the nations made such advances in 
popularity as during the past thirteen years. 

Never have kindness and sympathy and generos- 
ity been on the front page of human events as during 
the past two years of unemployment and distress. 

Justice is unshaken. We see it in the concen- 
tration of thought and feeling on the future protection 
of our people against unemployment agonies, in the 
attempt to rid this capitalistic system of its inhu- 
manity. 

Justice is unshaken. We see it in the fact that 
Mooney in that California prison is not forgotten, 
in the fact that the Negro pursued by cannibalistic 
lynchers is not defenseless, and in the fact that a 
judge willingly flirts with death as he sentences Al 
Capone. 

Moral independence is still with us. The heroes. 
of the faith always have successors. Right is still 
right. Wrong is still wrong. Conscience js. still 
alive. Goodness is still beautiful, and virtue is still 
attractive and profitable. The taste for the lovely 
has not passed from this earth. The soul is still build- 
ing more stately mansions. Our God is marching on. 

This is the gospel of liberal religion for this 


* * * 


Only a few short years ago, two-thirds of the population was. 


wondering how to pronounce the word “garage.”’—Royal. 


Arcanum Bulletin. 
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Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


VII. 


Surveying the Situation 


Charles E. Petty 


With the hope of getting interesting material 
from new contributors or from those who do not often 
write for the Christian Leader, we are running this series 
of short sermons by Universalist ministers. If wide 
differences of thought and method are represented in 
the series, it will simply illustrate the rich variety in our 
fellowship. At times, of course, we shall use sermons 
of men and women who write for us frequently. 

The Editor. 


5 exhortation of Jesus to the Seventy began 
ao); with the observation that the harvest is 
plenteous, but the laborers are few. It 
ARE ended with the words that “‘he that heareth 
you, heareth me; and he that rejecteth you, rejecteth 
me; and he that rejecteth me, rejecteth him that 
sent me.” The implication is that even the gospel, 
in the estimation of Jesus, is not going to be received 
without due consideration. 

In the discourse of Jesus to the disciples con- 
cerning the fate of Jerusalem and the gospel message, 
the implication is clearly discerned that Jesus believed 
that the gospel would eventually win a hearing. It 
must first be preached to all the nations. So as we 
set ourselves the task of assaying the situation that 
confronts our church, let us observe that consistent 
presentation of our gospel will win such response as 
it deserves. Universalism will eventually win. Whether 
we have a large distinctively Universalist Church 
fifty years from now, or ever, is an entirely different 
matter. I hope we shall have a large denominational 
following, such a catholic, fervent and aggressive 
company of Christians as would be absolutely in- 
vincible for righteousness and human: brotherhood 
the world over. I think our faith is capable of mak- 
ing the very best type of world citizen we can con- 
ceive. Our ideal citizen must of necessity have all 
the characteristics of the perfect personality. But 
we want to know why such a faith finds so much indif- 
ference, so much misunderstanding, so much lukewarm 
support. What is the trouble with Universalism? 
Or what is the trouble with religion in general? Or 
what is the trouble with people and the spirit of our 
day that all forms of religion seem to be under a 
shadow? 

A complete answer is impossible, but some facts 
can be scanned. 

The first fact to be observed is that this is nothing 
new, for Jesus himself saw the leaden mental reaction 
in his day. ae 

The second fact to be noticed is that the indif- 
ference we bemoan, and the materialistic spirit of 
which we complain, are in themselves testimony to 
the high value of our faith. Are we sufficient unto 
such high enterprise? It may be we shall have to rest 
our case right here and confess that we are poor, 
miserable specimens and incapable of greater appre- 
ciation of the spiritual affairs of life. But to proceed. 

Another fact to carry along is that the same dif- 
ficulty confronts all workers for human betterment, 


whether they are in a labor organization, a lodge, or 
a church. 

We have agreed that generality of outlook colors 
morality of outlook; the religious outlook is fostered 
to give values to the various elements that enter into 
experience, the varied relations that make up fulness 
of living; that the individual may be enlarged out of 
his particularity, which often is self-defeating. He 
that would save his life will lose it. He that would 
lose his life will save it. 

What is religious value? The value we place on 
religion? 

Let us get at the question from a side angle. 
What items of interest are worthy a place in a news- 
paper? And what proportionate amount of atten- 
tion is given to the various items? How much space 
is used up on religion in comparison to sports? When 
social purity is considered how does it fare with the 
last murder case, or prison outbreak? What are the 
dominant interests of society? Financial success? 
Pleasure? Creature comfort? Who are our heroes? 
The erudite professor or the champion of the roped 
arena? Who are exploited free of cost? Does the 
minister “cut any ice’? nowadays? Whose sons are 
entering the ministry? Is there any widespread re- 
ligious conviction that a law solemnly enacted and 
put in the Constitution is sacred? Is there any deep- 
seated conviction that we should put religion above 
any interest in life? 

And are the liberal churches faring any better 
than the old orthodoxies since they have made re- 
ligion a practical way of life, a reaction to the sum 
total of all relationships and ideal philosophies? Does 
it help any to have a religion that would abolish all 
unbrotherliness, empty all jails, dispel all fear, avert 
all war, and bring the kingdom of God to earth? Are 
Liberals straining the last nerve to make their re- 
ligion the heritage of humanity? 

It would seem that religion runs a bad fourth 
with the major interests of life. It used to be first. 
Its objects were felt to be important and a part of 
the whole of life for time and eternity. When every- 
body felt so it was easy to go to church, yea, it was 
difficult to stay away. To be a decent citizen one 
had to be a member of some church only a century 
ago. Shall we change our religion to fit our in- 
terests, or set religion in its rightful place among the 
interests of life? Once the only clearing house of 
social life was the meeting-house. To-day magazines 
and dailies, radios, play houses, service clubs, lodges, 
clubs, the chamber of commerce, and the Lord only 
knows what, scream to high heaven the latest fad or 
foible of humanity. It is old stuff by Sunday. 

Science is identified with critical, reflective 
thinking, and in the minds of most people religion 
has been suffering defeats without number at the 
home of science. It has come to the pass that these 
two interests are considered inimical to each other, 
whereas they are one and inseparable. But do 
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Liberals look upon science as a means for the realizing 
of the goals of an enlightened faith? Will Liberals 
make any determined effort to use or even under- 
stand what science can do for religion? 

Is this a diatribe against the order that now is? 
Far from it. It is just a way of setting the problem 
cleariy before us. This is the best day the human 
race has ever seen. Man is fast making himself 
monarch of all he surveys. He is a bit intoxicated 
with his new found freedom. He hardly knows as 
yet what to do with all his resources. What mani- 
fold utilities are available to make justice run down 
as a river! What agencies at band to cover the 
earth with a knowledge of God as the water covers 
the sea! These are all waiting to be used. Who is 
able to employ them even meagerly? Are we con- 
vinced that they are but means to ends, and it is the 
business of Liberals to sanctify all means at our com- 
mand that great ends may be realized? Instead of 
bemoaning their prevalence and distracting power, we 
should thank God and take courage over the possi- 
bilities they offer. 

Two things then need to be clearly understood. 
We must seek to get a clear understanding of just 
what social needs of our day have legitimate claim to 
realization. What is constructively helpful to so- 
ciety? That we must clearly understand. Then 
we must be courageously set to adapt our gospel in- 
terpretation and method of procedure to meet that 
social need, or suffer the consequences of failure in 
varying degree. 


Once the church met a social need very markedly 
indeed. It was the clearing-house of religious and 
moral idealism in a pastoral and pre-scientific age. 
Because we have gone rapidly from the rural commun- 
ity life of our fathers through a hectic stage of de- 
velopment like the college, the press, transportation, 
industrial revolution, commercialized amusement, 
lodge and club, social centers, Y. M. C. A., Boy 
Scouts, etc., etc., including a vast extension of our 
universe in time and space, and a corresponding 
shrinking of our world to a whispering gallery, is no 
reason why the church and religion do not have a 
legitimate function to fill. 

While the probiem has been complicated by this 
vast institutionalizing of human interests, it has in 
one respect been simplified. The specific function of 
religion still remains to the church. Let this and 
that institution go on with charity work and social 
uplift. Those who are not against us are for us. 
But bear in mind that the one function of making 
institutions moral and effectively spiritual still re- 
mains with the church. Religion may still hold up 
its ideal home and interpret the will of God in human 
history as of old. Instead of limiting itself to the 
individualistic longings of humanity, it may roam 
over the whole field of science, art and philosophy 
and set values in their order. What will build an 
ideal human brotherhood on earth is still before us. 
What will make resourceful and responsive members 
of that great brotherhood is still ours. Why then 
has not a new day dawned for Universalism? 


Some Observations on the Declaration of an 


American Citizen 
L. W. Baxter 


T have read the “‘Declaration” as it appeared in the Christian 
Leader of Jan. 16 several times with a view to a full understanding 
of its meaning and import. It seems rather strange that any 
citizen of the United States, whether native or foreign-born, 
should make, or even desire to make, a declaration so utterly 
un-American as the one we are considering. It is aimed directly 
at a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
(the Douglas Clyde Macintosh case), in which the Court “re- 
fused him citizenship on the ground that he was unwilling to 
promise to subject his conscience to an act of Congress in the 
event of a war which he might at the time believe to be unjust 
and contrary to the will of God.” 

The particular part of the decision which in effect sums up 
the whole case read as follows: “‘When he speaks of putting his 
allegiance to the will of God above his allegiance to the Govern- 
ment, it is evident .... that he means to make his own in- 
terpretation of the will of God the decisive test... . We area 
Christian people. . . . But we are also a nation with a duty to 
survive. ...A nation whose government must go forward 

-upon the assumption . . . . that unqualified allegiance to the 
nation and submission and obedience to the laws of the land, 
as well those made for war as those made for peace, are not in- 
consistent with the will of God.” 

Now what is there in that decision to which any intelligent 
man desiring to become a citizen of the United States can take 
exception on the ground that it would interfere with his right of 
conscience? The fact that it was not unanimous is no impeach- 
ment of its wisdom. If it was, then we are governed by a good 
deal of bad law, and the theory upon which the Court was 


founded, as well as all our appellate courts (that they must con- 
tain an odd number), is likewise unsound and unwise. I amsure 
that Mr. Macintosh would be the last person in the world to cast 
even the slightest imputation upon their wisdom or integrity, 
holding them all in the highest regard, especially the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

What are the rights of conscience or what is the particular 
right of conscience which any citizen, whether native or foreign- 
born, or any one who may desire to become a citizen of the 
United States, may or ought to be permitted effectually to in- 
voke to protect him from military duty in case of war? Will 
Jesus be accepted as authority? We feel that the great majority 
of the Christian people are still loyal and obedient to the Master, 
and that whatever he says will be accepted as conclusive on the 
subject. In answer to the question of the Pharisees and the 
Herodians as to whether it was lawful to give tribute to Caesar, 
or not, he said: ‘“‘Bring me a penny that I may seeit. And they 
brought it. And he saith unto them, Whose is this image and 
superscription? And they said unto him, Caesar’s. And Jesus 
answering said unto them, Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 

How much more comprehensive is the answer than the 
question. The question is in the singular, but the answer is in 
the plural form. The Pharisees and the Herodians evidently 
had some doubt as to the lawfulness of giving anything to Caesar, 
but how quickly and effectually did Jesus resolve their doubt 
into a positive and affirmative duty, not simply to give tribute 
but to render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s. Note how carefully Jesus dis- 
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tinguishes between the two sets of things. There is no mingling 
or overlapping of the two in the slightest particular. They are 
absolutely distinct, but the duty is twofold, both equally oblig- 
atory upon the citizen to discharge. 

Where then is the conflict between the conscience of Pro- 
fessor Macintosh and the command of Jesus? Does it not lie 
entirely in his misconception of that command? The learned 
professor, it would appear, would refuse to Caesar what Jesus 
says is his due. Will any one or can any one successfully dispute 
the proposition that patriotism is a thing that a citizen owes to 
his country and especially in the time of war? If, therefore, 
among the things that are to be rendered to Caesar (Caesar is 
simply a common term applicable to all governments) patriotism 
is conspicuous by reason of its absolute necessity to any govern- 
ment or nation that wishes to endure, then upon what ground 
of reason or conscience can the position of the learned professor 
be supported or sustained? If Jesus says that patriotism is a 
thing to be rendered by a citizen to his government, then patriot- 
ism can not be inconsistent with a citizen’s duty to his God. 
To argue otherwise is to make the command of Jesus simply a 
verbal gesture, utterly without significance, even though spoken 
on one of the most important occasions in his whole career upon 
earth. 

Again, it is at least impliedly affirmed, if I understand the 
“Declaration,” as well as in the arguments advanced in its sup- 
port, that an exception could or should have been made in favor 
of Mr. Macintosh by reason of his high cultural qualifications 
and the distinguished position he helds in one of the New England 
universities. It is manifest that no exception could have heen 
made by our government in favor of any one whatsoever, if it 
desires to remain a republic. The oath prescribed is as fol- 
lows: 

He shall, before he is admitted to citizenship, de- 
clare on oath in open court that he will support the 
Constitution of the United States, and that he abso- 
lutely and entirely renounces and abjures all allegiance 
and fidelity to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or 
sovereignty, and particularly by name to the prince, 
potentate, state, or sovereignty of which he was before 
a citizen or subject; that he will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States against all 
enemies, foreign and domestic, and bear true faith and 
allegiance to the same. (Section 381 of the Laws of 
the United States, Relating to Aliens and Citizenship.) 


It will be seen that the oath is required to be taken by 
every one who seeks to become a citizen of this country, without 
the slightest regard to his mental or moral qualifications, pro- 
viding he is eligible to citizenship. No exception or reservation 
of any kind is allowed. This was specifically held in a well 
considered case, entitled In re Raeper (D. C. Del. 1921) 274 F. 
490, in which case the Court said that “‘an alien, who states that 
he would not willingly serve in the field in the military forces in 
case of war, can not take such an oath without mental reserva- 
tions, and is not eligible to citizenship.” This must be good 
law, for it has only recently been affirmed in principle by the 
Supreme Court in the Macintosh case. 

To allow a reservation of any kind to any one for any par- 
ticular reason and not allow it to all others who might apply for 
citizenship, would not only contradict the oath in its most vital 
part, would not only create a privileged class, would not only 
ignore the teaching of Jesus, who, as we have seen, placed an em- 
phasis on the citizen’s duty to his country equal to his duty to 
God, but would fairly annihilate the very principle or prineples 
upon whien this country is founded, among them “that all men 
are created equal,” that is, equal before the law, equal in op- 
portunity, a principle so self-evident that Thomas Jefferson 
placed it in his immortal Declaration of American Independence, 
and with the approval of men the like of whom and without whom 
this country might have remained, continued to be, even to the 
present time, one of the colonies or a subject-nation of Great 


Britain. 


PEACE SEEKERS—ATTENTION! 


The Peace Commission is seeking material which adequately 
and forcefully represents the attitude of the Universalist Church 
toward this most vital subject of Peace on Earth. 

We believe that literature on this subject issued by the 
denomination will not only be timely, but will also be the fulfill- 
ment of areal duty. We ought to let our voice be heard. 

But who shall speak for us? 

To answer that question we ask all who are interested — 
both ministers and laity—to submit articles not to exceed 1,200 
words in length. 

The subject should have a definite bearing on the relation 
of the Universalist to this problem, and we, therefore, suggest 
“The Leadership of Jesus toward Peace—What Does It Require?” 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. J. M. Atwood, Canton, 
N. Y., the committee of judges being: Dr. Atwood, Prof. H. P. 
Morrell and Prof. Edson R. Miles. (Note: St. Lawrence was 
selected by lot.) 

The judges will consider: 1. Argument. 
and Presentation of Material. 8. Diction. 

Dr. Marshall has agreed to publish the best two articles in 
the series of denominational literature sent out by the Publishing. 
House. Prior to that publication, they will be submitted to the. 
Leader. 

The limit of 1,200 words is imposed so that a four-page leaf- 
let may be issued, which—Dr. Marshall suggests—will be read 
more generally than would one of eight or twelve pages; and as 
Dr. Atwood adds, ‘‘it will be good discipline in learning to be 
concise.” 

All manuscripts must be in the hands of the judges by April 
15, so that they may appear as part of our contribution to the 
observance of International Good Will Day, May 18. 

We do not wish to overwork the judges, but we hore there 
will be a large response to this invitation. 

We know many of our people are deeply interested. Put 
your thoughts on paper and submit them. You may be one of 
the best two participants. 

There are no prizes beyond the honor of being chosen as a 
spokesman of the Universalist Church in this great crusade. 

Any questions may be addressed to H. E. Benton, Broad 
Street and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * * 


2. Organization, 


Congressman Ross A. Collins, ranking Democrat on the 
military appropriations committee of the House, has presented 
a plan for saving $60,000,000 on our military budget by curtailing 
activities now carried on for traditional “educational” (propa- 
ganda) purposes. Mr. Collins declares that even this saving is 
possible without any real disarmament, and involves merely the 
elimination of waste and inefficiency. President Hoover has 
just announced that the Federal Government faces a two billion 
dollar deficit—in spite of the economies now planned—which 
must not be met by borrowing. The taxpayers must therefore 
choose between greatly increased taxes and drastic cuts in our 
present expenditures. 

Mr. Collins points out that the War Department maintains 
drill in 813 schools and colleges, enrolling 147,009 cadets under 
1,771 army instructors, to secure only 5,895 graduates, of whom 
2,947 promise to become interested reserve officers. Fifty-three 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps, enrolling 39,061 cadets, 
graduated twenty-four into the Officers’ Reserve last year—only 
ten of these accepted commissions in the Officers’ Reserve. 

This is no time for the taxpayers to squander money in 
“educating” themselves to believe in the military. Both the 
interests of peace and economy demand that we trim off all the 
“frills” of our military establishment. This is the time to carry 
out the program many of our farm, labor, and religious organiza- 
tions have advocated for years. Take the War Department out 
of the high schools, limit War Department financing of military 
training in colleges to elective courses planned for students who 
will take the work seriously, and drop War Department camps 
run primarily for propaganda purposes. 


p 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A MIGHTY SENSIBLE LETTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While I am in sympathy with the principle set forth in the 
Declaration of an American Citizen, I do not like its tone and 
spirit. My conscience tells me that in practically all cases it 
is my duty to obey the law. I would obey a law which I be- 
lieved unnecessary, unwise, even wrong, rather than set the bad 
example of disobedience to law. But there are certain things 
which no law, no power of government, could make me do. Itis 
extremely unlikely that the government will ever require me to 
do any of those things. If and when it does I shall simply refuse 
and take the consequences. But in the meantime I shall not 
issue any defiance, I shall not warn the government that it can 
not coerce me. I will sign a respectfully worded petition to 
Congress, I will use my vote, and my influence so far as I have 
any, in defense of the sanctity of conscience, but threats seem 
childish. 

A.F. 


* * 


THE MACINTOSH CASE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

But what if the Macintcsh case is a much ado about nothing? 

Congress prescribed no specific questions to be asked of an 
applicant for citizenship. The department, in the interest of 
orderly procedure, prepared a printed form on which appears 
the following: 

22. .If necessary are you willing to take up arms in defense 
of this country? (Italics mine.) 

The applicant answered: 

“Yes, but I would want to be free to judge of the necessity.” 

Chief Justice Hughes, with his usual clarity, pointed out 
that there was no other question raised, and said: “The question 
before the Court is the narrow one, whether the Congress has 
exacted such a promise. That Congress has not made such an 
express requirement is apparent.” 

And so the question before the Court and uppermost in the 
mind of the Chief Justice was simply this: Was the department 
too zealous in formulating the questions to be asked an alien 
in the process of determining his fitness to become a good citizen? 

Answer that question either way, and the matters set out 
in the “Declaration of an American Citizen” in your issue of 
January 16 remain irrelevant. 

If the answer had been that the department was too officious, 
and that the question 22 and the answer should be stricken out, 
and Mr. Macintosh admitted, that would not have affected his 
status as an American citizen. In the absence of that or like 
question and answer, he would have become subject to the duties 
of a native-born citizen, which do involve the bearing of arms in 
defense of this country, with the right to plead conscientious 
scruples, if and when the time should come, as any other citizen 
may. 

Since the determination of the question was really along such 
narrow lines, one may ask why the Supreme Court gave it so 
much attention. Apparently the answer to that is this: The 
Court saw that the applicant could gain nothing by interposing 
his objections at the time of application, he did not wish to be- 
come a citizen except upon the conditions he formulated for him- 
self, and to grant his contention would not only do him no good, 
but would result in misapprehension and resentment among 
native-born citizens who might feel that favors were being 
granted to aliens, and that altogether tiie question was a proper 
one. 

Now it appears that some of our good citizens have seized 
upon some remarks of the Chief Justice, obiter dicta, in passing 
upon the one narrow question above quoted, and they demand 
that they, native-born, have the exemptions which Mr. Macin- 
tosh thought he could get by the expedient of messing up his 

answers to the usual questionnaire. 


One wonders what good can be expected by the proposed 
amendment to the Naturalization Laws, to the effect that “every 
alien admitted to citizenship shall be subject to the same obliga- 
tion in all respects as a native-born citizen.’ Such is the law 
now, by virtue of greater authority than Congress. More ado 
about nothing. 

And how futile to protest against ‘the obligation which the 
Supreme Court declares to be binding upon all citizens whether 
native born or naturalized.” The Supreme Court imposes no 
such obligation. It merely announced (apparently for the in- 
formation of the public) a rule that is binding upon that Court 
and us. 

No judge among those who dissented from the Macintosh 
decision would think of announcing any other rule until the 
Constitution is changed, and that can not be until the people of 
this country have lost all their good horse sense. 

Any one who declares that he will not take the oath cf alleg- 
iance without adding a reservation, would be wise to make it a 
mental reservation, at least until he has thought the thing 
through, remembering that the people of the United States com- 
pose a big society, with certain fixed rules by which he must 
abide, or induce a majority to think with him, or resign; remem- 
bering also that the time to interpose conscientious objections is 
when he is called. 

Wilbur F. Earp. 

New York City. 


* * 


OUR EDITORIAL ON JESUS TOO SHALLOW 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enjoying the Christian Leader very much. There is a 
freshness about it that reminds me of spring. There seems to be 
a total lack of theological superiority complex. That’s a funny 
expression, but it says just what I mean. All of my life I have 
wanted to feel akin to everybody and everything. Yet I was 
taught, not purposely, perhaps, that if one was not a Cumberland 
Presbyterian he was lacking just a little, anyway. These South- 
ern Baptists, who are too good, theologically, at least, to com- 
mune with me, and who never lose a chance to make everybody 
feel, if possible, their superiority, tend to make me forget that I 
am trying to represent the Savior of the whole world. My fault, 
but their foolishness. 

I have said hundreds of times that I had rather be a Uni- 
versalist than anything else in the theological world, if I could. 
I read once where P. T. Barnum said that the Universalists had 
the only optimistic gospel in the world. I’ve never got rid of 
that sentence. Your five essential principles at the masthead of 
the paper are not hard for me, except the last. That is the one 
I have always wanted to believe and could find no ground for 
believing, except my reason and my great desire. I don’t know 
who wrote that editorial in the issue of Jan. 2, trying to explain 
article 2. I don’t believe that editorial at all. To me it was 
too shallow. But I am about to start in to do what I hate, and 
that is, always trying to defend Jesus Christ. He needs no de- 
fense. He needs to be loved and lived. I said from my pulpit 
some time ago that I would not die satisfied unless I had at least 
one Jew in my congregation. Not a converted Jew, but one 
who was loyal to his faith, and my congregation with enough of 
the Spirit of the Christ to honor his faith and out live him so he 
would acknowledge the superiority of the Spirit of Christ. I 
don’t see how any intelligent Jew can believe in us, the way we 
treat them. 

I am in fullest accord with your moves to bring different 
Christian bodies into closer and fuller fellowship. The fool 
method we have been using for centuries of trying to cram 
everybody into one theological mold ought to be thrown into 
the sea of forgetfulness. 

I am in my sixty-seventh year, and as the sands grow fewer 
in the top of the glass, my desire for closer fellowship with my 
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fellow men grows stronger. I find a pleasure in digging in other 
mines than my own, these days, and the Christian Leader has 
proved itself to be rich in ‘‘pay dirt.” 
R.A. N. Wilson. 
Federated Church, De Soto, Mo. 


* * 
SHALL WE ORDAIN HIM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have “read the editorial again,” and again, and if I mis- 
judged or misreported it, I am too blind to seeit. The question 
concerns a candidate for ordination who “is unwilling to pro- 
fess faith in God or immortality.” ‘Shall we ordain him?” 
The editor says ‘‘yes,‘‘ if the committee is satisfied he has the 
true spirit and the right purposes. This obviously dispenses 
with the creed, any creed. 

I do not know whether the humanists or community churches 
have committees of fellowship, but if they have they could ask 
for no less nor more than this. 

But I do not wish to pin the editor down to a position he dis- 
avows. ‘Consistency is the vice of weak minds,” and I am con- 
tent to let him state his views anew with each issue—only we 
can’t tackle him then! 

I am in fact rather disappointed at his disclaimer. The 
question of creed or no creed is a live one, and if we had a sponsor 
for the negative we'd have a profitable discussion, profitable be- 
cause it would help clear the atmosphere. We already have a lot 
of practically creedless churches. Taking advantage of the 
“liberty clause,’ and stretching it to its fullest possible extent 
(which our editor favors), they usually ask of an applicant for 
membership only an expression which may be thus phrased for 
short: “I like the Universalist Church and wish to join it. My 
intention is to be an active member, and I will try to be a worthy 
one.” Well, that’s more than many of them dc, no matter what 
they sign or pledge. 

So, really, the whole situation should be aired. While we 
are considering fellowship or membership, let’s go into the subject 
thoroughly. 

In an editorial some months ago, Dr. van Schaick wrote, 
anent a suggestion that the officials of a New York State church 
(was it Utica?) were hesitating about installing a pastor who had 
very frankly confessed in the pulpit doubts concerning God and 
immortality, that if there were an attempt to enforce such an 
exclusion there would be “merry Hades” to pay. And in the 
editorial before us, it is implied that if the congregation is satisfied 
no further questions should be asked. 

Why not bring this question “out in the open?’”’ Why not 
find out if Universalist churches are tired of creeds and dogmas, 
and ready to go on a “‘way of life’ basis? 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

ra 


BENEDICT ARNOLD’S BIRTHPLACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The current Leader has a most interesting review of Oscar 
Sherwin’s recent valuable book—‘‘Benedict Arnold, Patriot and 
Traitor.”’ The Connecticut native—reading it—realizes the 
need of distinguishing three different towns of similar names. 

Norfolk is a small town in the picturesque Litchfield hills, 
noted as a summer residential resort. In pioneer days, this 
section of the state was the starting place of Ethan Allen, Seth 
Warner, John Brown, etec., and other militant celebrities. 

Norwalk is a busy industrial city in the southwest corner of 
the state—almost within the commercial area of New York City. 

Norwich— dating from 1659 and incorporated in 1784— 
is a companion city of New London on the Thames River, and 
the industrial and educational center of eastern Connecticut. 
This—not Norfolk—was the birthplace of Benedict Arnold; 
here much of his boyhood was spent, and here he served as an 
apothecary apprentice. Your choice sentence—“Arnold was not 
great enough to stand injustice and ingratitude and Washington 
was’’—sums up the whole matter, in historic estimate. 
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It may be added, not without a chuckle, that of the three 
towns Norwich is the only one that has had the preaching of the 
Universalist gospel pretty continuously since the days of John 
Murray in 1772! 

A. N. Foster. 

Norwich, Conn. 


We are to blame, not the author. We thought Norwich, 
and wrote Norfolk. 
The Editor. 


* * 


WHAT A CHANCE FOR A LIBERAL CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In this week’s Christian Leader in “Reactions,” you head 
one contribution: ‘What a Chance for a Liberal Church!” 
There was a liberal church not long ago in Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, ministered to by one of the finest liberal ministers our 
liberal churches ever possessed. The church died for lack of 
support, and neither the Universalist Convention nor American 
Unitarian Association took interest enough in it to keep it— 
the Bellingham church—a going concern. 

Floral Park, Long Island, was started by lay people, two of 
them from here; and I suggested when I married the couple here, 
that they start“a liberal church in Floral Park, where they were 
to make their home. I nctice our Universalist Convention 
officers have much to say wherever they go about Floral Park. 
What did and what is our Universalist Church doing to help 
Floral Park church to get on and succeed? Answer: Nothing! 

H. EF. Latham. 

Springfield, Vt. 


* * 


RURAL CHURCHES AND UNIVERSALIST LEADERSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The recent article in the Leader from F. H. Selden drivesme 
to my pen. The idea is one well worth while both in reflection 
and action. 

Put away somewhere so safely it can not be found, if indeed 
it has not been lost in missionary movings, is my thesis for 
graduation from Divinity School. The contention is that of 
Mr. Selden’s article with this difference: My idea was that this 
inclusive ministry to real rural populations should be undertaken 
and backed for a series of years by the Universalist Church in 
places without even such salt of leadership as indicated by Mr. 
Selden. Those places still exist in rural communities every- 
where, although the lapse of time since the writing of my thesis 
has brought about a modification of existing conditions. 

The “mice in the meal”’ are still there within the Universalist 
Church itself. One trouble is that the Universalist Church as a 
whole has always been too content, in merger or consolidation or 
extension, to “take a back seat,’’ to lose identity under guise of 
liberalism or to forego the guiding hand and direction, in com- 
bined or extended rural effort. 

When I wrote my thesis well nigh forty years ago, I had in 
mind from the knowledge of exploration a vast untouched rural 
region in western Maine, now covered by the “larger parish’ 
movement of the state under other direction than Universalist. 
How “proud,” in the Southern sense, I would have been to be a 
pioneer leader in such efforts. Yes, I called the attention of my 
State Convention to the field and the facts. The other still 
more destructive mouse is the lack of a proper rural church com- 
mission in the Universalist Church. We have commissions upon 
nearly everything under heaven except the thing most indigenous 
to our faith and our faith transmuted into living. Why not a 
real working Rural Church Commission like that of the Presby- 
terians, who have the best one of which I know, or of the Metho- 
dists, who have a good one, with the still broader scope indicated 
by Mr. Selden? I wish to thank him for bringing freshly to my 
mind the ineradicable idea for our church extension which in- 
spired me years ago and which to-day glows anew even if like 
embers in the ashes. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 
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Understanding Our World 


THE NATIONS FACE THE DISARMAMENT ISSUE 
Walter W. Van Kirk 


The World Disarmament Conference, for which prepara- 
tions have been under way for the past ten years, is now in session. 

The convening of this conference is an event of tremendous 
significance to the Church of Jesus Christ. For years preachers 
and laymen have been calling for reductions in armaments. 
But the mad race for bigger armies and bigger navies goes on. 
The Christian religion presupposes the attainability of world 
justice and peace. Competitive military establishments pre- 
suppose the inevitability of armed conflict. It is precisely be- 
cause the religion of Jesus exalts the power of the spirit as over 
against the power of might that the Churches of Christ in America 
pray, as of one mind, for the success of the conference now in 
progress. 

The principal issues to be discussed at Geneva are five in 
number. They are, first, the limitation of personnel in the 
armies and navies of the world; second, the limitation of thema- 
terials of war; third, the reduction and limitation of military 
budgets; fourth, the abolition of chemical and bacteriological 
warfare; and fifth, the establishment of a Permanent Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

Regarding the first of these questions, it will be pertinent to 
recall that President Hoover has stated that 5,500,000 men are 
enrolled in the armies and navies of the world. These are the 
“effectives.”” They do not include the ‘‘trained reserves,” of 
whom there are 20,000,000. It has been provisionally agreed 
that the question of trained reserves will not be brought up at 
Geneva. Moreover, the problem of reducing effectives is com- 
plicated by the fact that certain nations, such as France, Italy, 
and Poland, conscript their sailors and soldiers, while other 
nations, such as the United States, Germany and Great Britain, 
employ the voluntary method of enrolling military personnel. 
The conference, to succeed, will have to find a formula equally 
acceptable to the nations in these two categories. The problem 
of doing this is a vexing one, but given the will to peace a solution 
can be found. 

The second and third of the issues to be discussed at Geneva 
might well be censidered together—the limitation of the materials 
of war and the limitation of military budgets. There are two 
ways of limiting war materials; first, the “direct method,” the 
limiting of the sizes of warships, the caliber cf guns, the number 
of tanks, war airplanes, etc., to be allotted to each nation; and 
second, the “indirect method,” the limitation of the moneys to 
be expended by the nations on their respective sea, land and air 
forces. The United States has expressed a preference for the 
first of these two methods, whereas the European nations, in 
the main, are committed to the policy of definitely restricting 
military budgets. There is likely to be a considerable clashing 
of opinion at Geneva between the proponents of these two meth- 
ods of handling the problem of armaments. 

According to the latest available statistics, the nations, in 
1930, spent practically four and one-half billion dollars on their 
armaments. President Hoover puts this figure near five billion. 
Of this amount, the United States expends practically one-sixth, 
which means that the military budget of the Washington Gov- 
ernment is more than that of any other nation. There is sub- 
stantial reason in arguing for a reduction and limitation of mili- 
tary budgets. 

If such a policy were to be adopted, the United States and 
other nations would be asked to reduce military expenditures 
by an agreed upon percentage. Lord Cecil, of Great Britain, is 
asking for an initial reduction of 25 per cent. Others are asking 
for more, still others for less. If the principle of budgetary 
limitation is agreed to at Geneva and reductions are to be made, 
say at the rate of ten per cent a year for five years, the United 
States would spend next year ten per cent less than it spent 
last year, and so on for five years. Other nations would proceed 


along similar lines. The relative security of the various na- 
tions would not be jeopardized, but meanwhile tens of millions 
of dollars would become available for social and humanitarian 
projects or for the reduction of taxation, or for both. 

Fourthly, an attempt will be made at Geneva to make il- 
legal resort to poison gas and disease-germ warfare. A wave 
of moral indignation swept over the Allied countries when the 
Germans first used poison gas in the World War. It was said 
that the use of such a military weapon was morally indefensible. 
Accordingly an anti-gas treaty was negotiated at Geneva in 1925, 
subsequently ratified by twenty-eight powers. The United 
States signed this treaty, but this signature has never been rati- 
fied by the Senate. Fresh efforts are to be made at the World 
Disarmament Conference to place this particular method of 
warfare under the ban of international law. The only effective 
way of getting rid of the menace of gas and disease-germ warfare 
is to get rid of war. Meanwhile every legal restraint that can be 
put on this pagan practise is all to the good. 

Finally, the nations at Geneva will consider establishing a 
Permanent Disarmament Commission. This commission, if 
instituted, will undertake a continuous and scientific study of the 
armament problem. It will also check up on the extent to 
which the nations observe their treaty commitments to reduce 
their respective armaments. 

Will the conference succeed? This question is on the lips 
of thousands. There are three reasons why a partial success, 
at least, is likely to be achieved. 

In the first place, the nations are meeting at a time of eco- 
nomic crisis. National budgets must be balanced. If this 
can not be done, many nations will face the dangers incident to 
bankruptcy and national insolvency. This will be a bitter 
economic pill for the nations to swallow, but swallow it they 
must unless, among other economies, they agree to cut down 
military budgets. Second, civilians to a larger extent than 
heretofore will be in charge of the deliberations. Military 
technicians and experts are at Geneva to serve their respective 
governments in an advisory capacity, but civilians, in the main, 
will negotiate the treaty. It is a distinct gain for peace when 
those who believe in the possibility of a warless world are given 
the responsibility of finding ways and means of reducing arma- 
ments. The entire delegation from the United States is made 
up of civilians, Secretary of State Stimson, Senator Claude A. 
Swanson, Ambassador Hugh 8. Gibson, President Mary E. 
Woolley, and the Honorable Norman Davis. 

Third, the public generally wants the conference to succeed. 
Millions of signatures to disarmament petitions are to be laid 
before the conference. Churches, here and in other lands, 
business and educational bodies, service clubs, and youth groups 
are among the organizations actively working for the success of 
the conference. 

* * * 


Under dark skies, indeed, the Disarmament Conference 
meets in Geneva. To the militarists reluctantly assembled 
there as advisers, and to the statesmen who have come only 
half-heartedly or with the determination to block the relief of 
suffering humanity, the Shanghai massacre comes, of course, as a 
welcome aid. But nothing that is happening in China should 
keep the governments of America and Europe from steadfastly 
pressing for disarmament. Upon the backs of the workers chief- 
ly rests the burden of paying the $5,500,000,000 which Mr. 
Hoover has stated officially to be the annual burden Europe 
and America carry for armaments which never protect but in- 
evitably lead to war. What ought to be pointed out in Geneva 
is that a disarmed Japan would never have made the onslaught 
upon Manchuria and Shanghai; it would have sought redress 
for wrongs in a humane and decent way through the League of 
Nations, the World Court, or a friendly and sympathetic di- 
plomacy.—The Nation. 
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The Remaking of Marriage 
By Poul Bjere. $2.00.) 


The author is a noted Swedish physician, 
whose introduction to America came last 
year, with the publication of his ‘‘Death 
and Renewal.” He has had a long ex- 
perience, and has used the newer psychiatry 
and psychotherapy in his practise. While 
he does not refer too often to cases, one 
can easily see that his theses are built 
upon case work. While his conclusions, 
generally, would not shock the conven- 
tional moralist, yet his recognition of 
shifting ethics, in the field of domestic 
relations, is at times radical, particularly 
the section devoted to ‘Free Love,” 
which is his least satisfying and convincing 
chapter. 

His constant word is ‘renewal.’ In 
fact, the development of the idea contained 
in his use of that word is his main contri- 
bution to this hackneyed subject. By 
“renewal” he not only means the delight 
and satisfaction of discovering new ele- 
ments in one’s mate, through the years, 
but even more, that flowering of all po- 
tentialities in the mate through the stimu- 
lation of the life companion. Marriage 
he regards as a process by which each of 
the contracting parties comes to highest 
expression through the other, and by 
which the other is afforded the channel or 
opportunity of highest flowering. 

The danger of marriage is that it shall 
degenerate into the commonplace, or, to 
use his expression, “settle into mere 
routine,” all adventure, all new discovery, 
all thrilling delight, having faded out. 
‘Renewal,’ on the other hand, to use his 
word, is the mutual release of the best in 
the other. He makes his position very 
clear by showing how loneliness, on the 
one hand, and promiscuity on the other 
hand, fail to afford the cpportunities for 
flowering of the personality. 

He devotes much space and energy to his 
treatment of loneliness. He is able to 
arouse deep sympathy for lonely souls. 
You pity them as you see them vainly 
trying to find satisfactions in auto-erotism. 
They seem like only half-developed per- 
sons, seeking for fulfillment, and being 
frustrated at every turn. The curse of 
loneliness is pictured with convincing 
power. It is one of the best things done 
in the book. 

On the other hand, he shows us the 
libertine, man or woman, seeking satis- 
faction by promiscuity. The ghastliness 
of this substitute for real companionship is 
clearly depicted. The emptiness, the 
psychological devastation wrought, the 
cruel suffering and disappointment of 
promiscuity, are brought out with vivid- 
ness. He evidently knows his cases here. 

If “renewal” is not attained either in 
loneliness or in promiscuity, how is it 
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found? His chapter on ‘‘The Sacra- 
mental Union” answers this question. 
Here even a Roman Catholic might find a 
degree of satisfaction, because he pictures 
aman and a woman, bound together by 
the determination of making a success of 
their marriage, and each finding the highest 
flowering through the companionship of 
the other. He does not approve divorce, 
and speaks of it as a passing experience in 
society. He argues forcibly against be- 
ginning a marriage with the idea that if it 
does not make good a divorce can be se- 
cured next year. This is to invite ship- 
wreck. 

He recognizes the strains which develop 
naturally in any married relation, and has 
much to contribute on the “rhythm’’ of 
life. 
out of tune, other times when the woman 
is out of tune, and unfortunate times 
when these periods occur simultaneously. 
To be on one’s guard for these inevitable 
times is part of the wisdom gained by ex- 
perience. Many divorces have needlessly 
occurred, just because the parties were not 
aware of what was happening, and why. 

In the valuable chapter on “Laws and 
Judicial Systems” he traces with swift 
but rather accurate sketches the main 
developments in the marriage customs of 
the race, thus affording a background for 
his modern ideas. Except, however, for 
rather loosely drawn pictures of ‘‘Free 
Love,” there is little to shock us, and very 
much to assist us. The book would be 
particularly valuable for young married 
people in indicating the avenues by which 
they could move toward married success 
and the high flowering of personality. 

John Ray Ewers. 

East End Christian Church, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


* * 


To Help the Troubled 


Personal Problems in Conduct and 
Religion. ByJ.G. McKenzie. (Mac- 
millan. $1.25.) 

Professor McKenzie approaches the 
discussion of personal problems familiar 
to the minister who knows young and old 
and enjoys their confidence. He has a 
threefold equipment. He knows what 
modern psychology can tell us about a 
number of practical problems of personal- 
ity development; he has strong religious 
convictions and writes as a Christian for 
these especially who wish to help people 
to the enrichment of life religion can give 
them; and he brings to the aid of others 
his own victorious life. 

The book is not novel either in its scope 
and purpose or in its treatment of the 
questions taken up. But it has the merit 
not often found in books purporting to 
rest on practical experience of pastoral 
‘“‘cases’”’—it is a sincere reflection of the 


There are times when the man is | 


attempt made by the author for years 
past to give religious guidance and agsist- 
ance to troubled souls. 

The theological position on which the 
interpretations rest is that of conservative 
English Congregationalism, but Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie’s faith is vital and transcends 
the phrasing he finds most natural. Those 
of his friends who know how he won his 
faith and how he acquired his intellectual 
equipment will especially appreciate his 
effort to put to effective use what he has 
learned. 

Jel 1B IB, Se 


* * 


For Lent 


Let Us Keep Lent. A Devotional Man- 
ual. By Gerhard E. Lenski. (Harper. 
$1.00.) 


Dr. Lenski, a well known Lutheran 
minister, believes that Lenten disciplines 
of the spirit can be a “means of grace’’and 
help us, in these days of indulgence and 
pleasure, to curb our foolish thinking and 
control our passions. He offers. brief 
meditations, quotations, and prayers, one 
for each day in Lent, all designed to de- 
velop an appreciation of the real signif- 
icance of the sacrifice of Jesus. The goal 
of all such concentrated remembrance of 
Jesus’ last days must be a spiritual rela- 
tionship which issues in “obedience,” or 
at any rate discipleship. 

Those who can helpfully use prayers 
written by another, some of them ad- 
dressed to Jesus, and can penetrate be- 
neath phrases they would not themselves 
use to realities we all try to express, will 
find this as helpful a series of Lenten medi- 
tations as any recently offered for devo- 
tional use. 

S. 
* * 


St. Paul 


The Spiritual Pilgrimage of St. Paul. 
By Frank H. Ballard. (Harper. $1.50.) 
An English minister has accomplished 

the difficult task of writing the story of 

St. Paul concisely and yet with illuminat- 

ing interpretation of most of the aspects of 

the Apostle’s personality which have been 
discussed by scholars. The treatment is 
fresh and practical. Ministers and those 
who conduct senior classes in New Testa- 
ment studies will find this a very helpful 
book, but the layman already interested 
in religion will be equally at home in it. 


S. 
* Ox 
The Lutheran Church 
What Is Lutheranism? Edited by 
Vergilius Ferm. (Maemillan. $2.50.) 


Lutheranism includes more Protestants 
than any other religious body. In the 
United States the Lutheran ‘churches, 

(Continued on page 221) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Chureh, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WASHINGTON, WAR, AND PEACE 

(Suggestions for use in observance of the 
two hundredth anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birth. Arranged by Stella Marek 
Cushing from a pamphlet entitled ““Wash- 
ington’s Anti-Militarism,’”’ printed by the 
American Peace Society, Washington, 
Da @)) 

George Washington was one of the first 
to speak for the abolition of militarism. 
He who led his people in war had little 
love for it and less for the so-called glory 
of it. 

If the first President of the republic were 
living to-day where would he stand on the 
subject of peace? 

At the forefront, for the prevention of 
war and the promotion of good will. 

Why this assumption? 

Because of his frequent expressions on 
the subject of peace and war. 


We usually read of his military achieve- . 


ments. When did he himself 
against war? 

In a letter dated July 25, 1785, to David 
Humphreys, secretary of the commission 
sent abroad to negotiate treaties of com- 
merce, he wrote: ““My first wish is to see 
this plague to mankind (war) banished 
from the earth, and the sons and daughters 
of this world employed in more pleasing 
and innocent amusements than in prepar- 
ing implements and exercising them for 
the destruction of mankind.” 

At what other time did he state his views? 

Several times. In a letter in October, 
1785, he wrote to Marquis de la Rouerie, 
an officer of a French army corps: ‘‘Al- 
though it is against the profession of arms, 
and would clip the wings of some of your 
young soldiers who are soaring after glory, 
my first wish is to see the whole world in 
peace, and the inhabitants of it as one 
band of brothers striving to contribute 
most to the happiness of mankind.” 

Did George Washington ever think of the 
future when nations might learn to do with- 
out war? 

Yes, in a letter to Lafayette in January, 
1788, he wrote: ‘“‘Would to God the har- 
mony of nations were an object that lay 
nearest to the hearts of sovereigns, and 
that the incentives to peace, of which 
commerce and facility of understanding 
each other are not the most inconsiderable, 
might be daily increased!’ 

This is a very different picture of Wash- 
ington. Why then is so much stress laid 
upon his military activities? 

Historians and biographers have looked 
at his outward achievements as a military 
leader, not at his inner thoughts as aman. 


express 


Other Sayings of Washington 
“Tt is time for the age of knight-errantry 
and mad heroism to be at an end.” 
“Young military men, who want to reap 
the harvest of laurels, do not care, I sup- 
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I AM SOLITUDE 


* 

* * 
* * 
* * 
* Tam Solitude. * 
5 Men knew me before they sensed * 
2 each other. * 
. Great Hearts have always loved * 
he me—and sought me out. me 
= They have found that in the lulls * 
6 of life’s noises and confusions they * 
a need times of Silence. ie 
a Along with Action they have * 
mS craved Meditation. v 
a In Action they discover WHAT. * 
Ss In Silence they find out WHY. ca 
ts I speak to the deep places of the * 
i soul. 3 
“ I am a part of the Process of * 
i Soul-growth. * 
* J am Solitude. 
Be Selected. z 
* * 
* * 
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pose, how many seeds of war are sown; but 
for the sake of humanity it is devoutly to 
be wished that the manly employment of 
agriculture and humanizing benefits of 
commerce would supersede the waste of 
war and the rage of conquest.” 

“Tt is really a strange thing that there 
should not be room enough in the world 
for men to live without cutting one 
another’s throats.” 

“T shall never so far divest myself of the 
feelings of aman interested in the happiness 
of his fellowmen as to wish my country’s 
prosperity might be built on the ruins 
of that of other nations.’’ 

“Overgrown military establishments are 
under any form of government inauspicious 
to liberty, and are to be regarded as par- 
ticularly hostile to republican liberty.” 


Suggestions for a Worship Service 


Call to worship: Psalm 122. 

Hymns: Thy Kingdom Come, O Lord, 
For Peace and for Plenty, God Save 
America, Doxology. 

Scripture: Isaiah 52:7-10, or Micah 
4:1-5. 

* OK 
MISS YATES WRITES FROM PENN- 
SYLVANIA D 


.... But it was the Sunday school 
service this morning which made such an 
appeal—a service of contrast if ever there 
was one. It is the day when most of our 
schools are thinking about the work being 
done by Mrs. Willis and her associates at 
Suffolk, Va., and I had been asked to tell 
stories of the Suffolk work. I love to do 
that sort of thing because the cause is so 
splendid, and because the Suffolk leader- 
ship does so much to help itself. The 
school listened most attentively. When I 
had finished Mrs. Lillian Smith, the su- 


perintendent, went on to say they had 
another guest to-day. Miss Yates had 
come from the North, had told about 
Southern boys and girls, but this other 
guest had come from the South, and was 
himself one of these colored children she 
had been talking about. It seems Mr. 
Felton, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
State Convention, has a neighbor family 
who are colored, and cne of the boys sings 
very nicely. So Mr. Felton, at Mrs. 
Smith’s request, had brought the boy over 
to sing. Mr. Felton introduced him by 
telling of Lincoln who freed the slaves. 
Doubtless the grandparents and great. 
grandparents of our Suffolk friends were 
slaves. This boy’s grandparents were. 
And the boy, whose name was King 
Solomon Bobian, sang that song beloved 
by all Negro folks, “Hallelujah for the 
Cross,” a typical gospel song. He did it 
well and it was well received by the group. 
Our Suffolk work was brought nearer to 
every one through this attempt to express 
friendliness and appreciation. 

But there was something else that ap- 
pealed to me. With Mr. Felton and the 
boy had come Mr. Irvin Oakley, of Mon- 
trose, one of the earliest members of this 
Brooklyn church. His father-in-law, Dan 
Watrous, built all the churches in this 
territory. In spite of the zero weather, 
Mr. Oakley had brought his violin along 
and played the accompaniment for King 
Solomon’s singing. The old old-timer, 
and the representative of our Southern 
Negro interests, brought together by a 
man who lives miles from his church but 
loves it, and a school superintendent who 
does all she can to make things meaning- 
ful for present day young folks—that is 
real teaching. It builds appreciation and 
understanding. It was a beautiful ser- 
vice we had in the old Brooklyn church 
to-day. There are great souls every- 
where, and most of them never get into 
the headlines of the newspapers. 

Brooklyn, Pa., Jan. 31. 


* x 
FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, field worker for 
the G. S. S. A., is spending two weeks 
visiting our church schools in Pennsyl- 
vania. Following this she will attend 
the annual meetings of the International 
Council of Religious Education, which will 
be held the week of Feb. 8 in Chicago. 
Then will come a series of meetings with 
teachers and officers of our church schools 
in northern Illinois and other states in the 
Middle West. 

Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Director of Re- 
ligious Education at the First Universalist 
Church of Lynn, Mass., has recently 
been honored by appointment to the posi- 
tion of registrar of the Northfield Con- 
ference of Religious Education. 


“ 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR THE PERMANENT FUND 
REPLACEMENT 
Gifts from Mission Circles, previous- 
yereporled sae. wee ee come | | $10.00 
Gifts from individuals, previously 


MODOLLEd Mem eae TRS Tc eee 80.00 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, North 
NWievimouthe \iassame ee. 5.00 
Rev. Maude Lyon Cary, Tokyo, 
URS OP NT ths it chal) ta alae 3.00 
$48.00 


We shall make no appeal to our women 
except through this column and the Mis- 
sionary Bulletin. Many of the state 
presidents have responded favorably to 
this plan, and are getting letters to the 
Circles, and we look forward to splendid 
reports from now on. 

* ok 


LEARNING TO SHARE 


Miss Downing has been endeavoring to 
inject into the little Japanese children 
the idea of sharing, and the realization of 
God’s wonderful gifts to all. In her report 
for November she says: “The real ex- 
pression of what this November may 
have meant to the children came to us 
through the lips of one of the three-year- 
olds, who while waiting for the bigger 
classes to assemble for the closing one 
Sunday, began to pull out her underwear 
of all sorts and descriptions and of all 
shades of red and to tell me, ‘This is from 
the sheep and this is from the sheep, and 
this is from the sheep, and this is from the 
sheep. Ail from God (and with tightly 
folded hands and squinted up eyes), 
thank you, God. Amen.’ You can 
imagine that I was ready to both laugh 
and cry, but mostly my heart sang in 
unison with her joy and gratitude.” 

* * 
A GLIMPSE OF THE BLACKMER 
HOME CHRISTMAS 


The Home was simply decorated in the 
two rooms of the house where the festivities 
took place, the dining room and the living 
room. Our long white table was candle- 
lighted (my mother’s candelabra with 
three red candles adorned the center of 
the table). In a way it seemed more as 
if she were present and smiling on her 
dark-eyed children than it had ever 
seemed before. Holly and red nut boxes 
made the table seem gay, and the girls 
themselves, who usually consider it im- 
polite to talk while they are eating, chat- 
tered like birds. Every one was happy. 

Then we each brought our own Japanese 
cushion and gathered in a circle in the 
living room to sing carols, listen to Christ- 
mas music on the victrola and to exchange 
gifts. In the alcove of the room our little 
living Christmas tree spread its arms 
full of tinsel and electric lights, while the 
snow mountain beneath it was piled with 


Christmas gifts. But the last scene of the 
party was the loveliest. Still seated in a 
circle on the floor with one lighted candle 
in the center of the group, we held a 
candlelight service. Miss Hathaway told 
us an old legend of how a candle in the 
window had led a poor ragged little child 
out of the storm and the cold to a humble 
hut where his life had been saved, and 
after he had left, through a vision, the 
kind-hearted peasants had realized that 
they had entertained the Christ Child 
himself. Then she told the girls that the 
lighted candle was symbolic of the love of 
God in the heart of man and, with a prayer 
that this love would come into all of our 
hearts and dwell within us, each girl 
lighted a tiny candle from the large center 
candle and went quietly to her room to 


pray until the flame flickered out. Their 
faces were so sweet us they reverently 
left the room, tenderly guarding the flame 
of their little candle. They looked like 
Japanese ‘Wise Virgins.”—Irom a letter 
from Miss Bowen. 
* 2k 

MORE THANK YOUS FROM JAPAN 

We certainly should have included Miss 
Bowen and Miss Downing in our para- 
graph of thanks from Miss Hathaway, for 
we were fairly sure that letters from both 
of these young ladies would follow almost 
immediately, carrying their grateful thanks 
to all who so kindly remembered them at 
the Christmas season. ‘he letters have 
arrived and the thanks of these workers 
are very sincere and heartfelt. They ask 
that you accept them as personal, knowing 
their wish, if it were possible, to write 
every individual whose card or gift found 
their way to Blackmer Home at Christmas 
time. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


ALBANIA NEEDS TRAINED GIRLS 
Stella Marek Cushing 


The Albanian government, because of 
the depression, which is felt in that tiny 
struggling country even more than here, 
recently has cut all private school schol- 
arships, with the exception of those in the 
Albanian-American Institute of the Near 
East Foundation at Kavaje, according to 
cabled information received in this country 
recently. 

The cable further states that the edu- 
cation of girls is asked, as Albania is ur- 
gently in need of 4,000 teachers, of which 
only 1,000 are available. 

Prior to the receipt of the cable, the Near 
Hast Foundation had been informed by a 
member of its staff who was in Albania a 
few weeks ago, that the Minister of Edu- 
cation charged him especially to empha- 
size the importance of the education of 
women when making his report tc the 
Foundation. 

“T found the Minister of Education dis- 
turbed beyond measure that there was 
practically no well-educated girl or woman 
in all Albania to whom he could turn for 
leadership in the education of her sex,’’ he 
said. “Nor did he see any prospect of 
such young women being provided, except 
through our school. He clearly saw the 
two-fold need which we are trying to meet. 
First: To provide home-makers, compe- 
tent to become the wives of the best edu- 
cated young men of the nation. Second: 
To train girls not only to teach the cur- 
riculum of their national schools, but so 
thoroughly to train them in such subjects 
as domestic science, hygiene, public health 
and social welfare that they can go into a 
rural community and transform it, that 
they can be given actual charge of a 
district tc train other women teachers. 


“To achieve this, the Minister is pre- 
pared to give to our Girls’ School the best 
Albanian teachers he can find, to provide 
scholarships for teacher training, and to 
establish at Kavaje a village school where 
our girls can have actual experience in 


teaching.” 
* * 


RICHARD BIRD IN HARTFORD 


The following news item is from the 
Hartford, Conn., Y. P. C. U.: 

“Mr. Richard Bird, when visiting the 
Hartford Y. P. C. U., greatly assisted us by 
giving useful suggestions on better manage- 
ment of our union. Our union is now 
having very interesting illustrated monthly 
lectures by prominent men of this city. 
These lectures are delivered on the first 
Sunday of the month. On the second 
Sunday, a discussion of the previous 
meeting’s lecture is held; on the third Sun- 
day a biographical sketch is given, show- 
ing how famous men have aided the prog- 
ress of the lecturer’s subject. Our business 
meeting and social is held on the last 
Sunday of the month, and we find that 
this schedule for meetings works out very 
well, as each subject is given sufficient 
time for a thorough discussion and 
study.” 


* * 


WHAT HIGH SCHOOL BOYS THINK 
ABOUT RELIGION 


“Not many years ago it was believed by 
religious people that science was crowding 
religion out. They thought that the theo- 
ry of evolution destroyed belief in a crea- 
tive God. Now, however, it is generally 
recognized that there is a definite relation 
between the two. They constantly hold 
each other in check.” 

Irom the Baptist. 
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Among Our Churches 
New York City Letter 


Southold. — On a 
recent Sunday after- 
noon our young people 
motored to Floral Park 
to attend the meeting 
Of the Districts ls 
C. U. They report a 
meeting of pleasure 
and inspiration. At 
the annual parish meeting, Tuesday 
evening, Jan. 19, Rev. Abram Conklin 
was elected minister emeritus of this 
parish, in recognition of the parish’s great 
love fer him, and of his service, through 
many years, to this entire community. 
After forty years of service as Sunday 
school superintendent, Mr. Frank D. 
Smith has retired, and Mr. R. G. Terry has 
taken his place. Mr. Smith, like Mr. 
Conklin, holds the love and esteem of the 
entire community. The Ladies’ Society 
served the annual banquet of the local 
Bankers’ Association Thursday evening, 
Jan. 21. Interest is being displayed in 
the Sunday morning addresses on Liberal 
Beliefs. So far the minister, Rev. Harry 
G. Kenney, has dealt with the following 
subjects: Man, God, Christ, Moral Au- 
thority, Sin and Its Forgiveness. All in 
all, the Southold church is holding its own 
remarkably well in these trying days of 
depression. The financial side holds up 
well, and the congregations are an in- 
spiration to the minister. * * Floral 
Park.—On Jan. 7 the Women’s League 
sponsored a very successful Leed’s Dinner, 
realizing nearly $40. On Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 17, our Y. P. C. U. entertained the 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. at a joint devo- 
tional meeting. Forty ycung people were 
present. Twelve came from our church in 
Scuthold. Our young people are rehears- 
ing the play, “Chintz Cottage,”’ which they 
are to give April 8. On Jan. 22 the 
Women’s League held a free bridge party, 
with a sale of home cooked foods which 
netted $30. On Jan. 28 Miss Hattie 
Miller and Miss Annie Miller of Valley 
Stream opened their lovely home for a 
benefit bridge party for our church. 
About twenty tables were in use. Our 
men’s club, which meets twice a month, 
is becoming a strong organization. Our 
church school is growing. The congrega- 
tions are increasing every Sunday. * * 
Washington Heights.—The pastor’s 
“Travelogues” through South America, 
Mexico and Europe have aroused much 
interest. At the annual meeting, held re- 
cently, about sixty were present. While 
conditions in this section are very serious, 
at no time have more optimistic expressions 
been given. Mr. A. S. McDaniel was re- 
elected president. The recent visit of Mr. 
Diem of the Y. P. C. U. was an inspiration 
to all. We have a junior and senior so- 
ciety which we expect will mean much to 


the church. A band has been started in our 
boys’ organization, and the growing in- 
terest is bringing in new workers of all ages 
up to twenty. A play written by the pas- 
tor, commemorating Washington’s Bi- 
centennial, is planned, while February will 
open with a ‘‘Festival of Fun for the Whole 
Family,” a party for the whole church. * * 
Middletown.—Our quarterly parish meet- 
ing was held in the parish house on Jan. 12, 
and the financial condition is good, despite 
the crisis through which all churches in this 
community are passing. A basketball 
team has been organized in the church 
schocl and has been entered in the church 
league. Don L. L. Bates is coaching the 
team. The annual Christmas party of 
the Women’s Aid and Mission Circle was a 
bit belated this year, being held on Jan. 7. 
Supper was served, and at the conclusion 
the ladies presented the minister with a 
huge birthday cake. A pageant was pre- 
sented at the evening service on Jan. 10. 
The church was filled. Congregations are 
increasing. On Jan. 24 the stereopticon 
lecture, ‘“‘We Americans,” was presented to 
a large congregation. Card parties have 
been given by the Y. P. C. U., the Mission 
Circle, and the Fortnightly Auxiliary. 
The ladies continue their work for the 
local hospital. Jan. 5, the Week of Prayer 
service was held in our church with Rev. 
R. O. Kirkwood, D. D., of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, as the preacher. Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, fiscal representative 
of the General Convention, preached on 
Jan. 17. Through January Mr. Thorburn 
preached a series of sermons on “‘Religion 
in the Life of a Man.” The Community 
Teacher Training School opened Jan. 11, 
with Mr. Thorburn as the dean. Jan. 29 
the Y. P. C. U. presented a three-act play, 
“Salt Water Taffy.’ Mr. Thorburn was 
assisted in directing by Mr. Clarence E. 
Worden. A Murray Club is in the process 
of organization. The men’s club is laying 
plans for its annual turkey dinner on Feb. 
22. This will be part of our Washington 
Bicentennial celebration. The evening 
service on Feb. 28 will be in the form of a 
“Seth Parker Hour.” * * Chapin Home. 
—The annual card party sponsored by the 
Ways and Means Committee, held in the 
new Waldorf Astoria, was one of the largest 
ever given, and proved a decided success, 
both socially and financially. Mrs. F. 
Ellwood Briggs, chairman of the commit- 
tee, was assisted by other members of the 
board of trustees. Miss Hattie Miller 
had charge of a table where useful and 
fancy articles made by members of the 
home family found ready sale. Preachers 
for February, Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., 
Feb. 14, Rev. J. Allison MacRury Feb. 28. 
* * Metropolitan Y. P. C. U.—The re- 
cent joint devotional service at Floral 
Park was greatly enjoyed. To the sur- 


prise and satisfaction of all a large dele- 
gation from the new Southold Union was 
in attendance. The District bridge and 
dance will be held on Saturday, March 12, 
at All Souls Church. The third joint 
devotional meeting will be held at Good 
Tidings on Sunday, April 3, Rev. Clarence 
J. Harris speaking. Another Y. P. C. U. 
joins the Metropolitan group—the Senior 
Union at Washington Heights. * * The 
Metropolitan Alliance held the Febru- 
ary meeting, Friday, Feb. 12, at All Souls 
Church, the home church of the president, 
Mrs. George A. Friedrich. Speaker, Mrs. 
Harriet T. Comstock. Subject, “What 
Shall We Read?” On Thursday after- 
noon, Feb. 18, at the Selwyn Theater, 
W. 42d Street, the Alliance will enjoy its 
annual theater party. The play is said to 
be a wonderful comedy; anyway the sub- 
ject may cause a smile, ‘““The Devil Pass- 
es.” Tickets should be secured of repre- 
sentatives in all the district churches. * * 
Prescott Neighborhood House.—St. 
Mark’s Emergency Society has again made- 
a large donation of money for the work at. 
Prescott House. Members of the society 
have given new clothing and food for the 
children. The Prescott Mothers’ Club 
is giving a chicken salad supper for its. 
members instead of the usual Christmas. 
party. The local board is planning a 
theater party on Feb. 29 for the benefit of 
the House. The Girls’ Dramatic Club is: 
rehearsing a play to-be given soon. The: 
play school has a regular attendance of 
sixteen under the direction of Miss O’Con-- 
nor. Three of the Sunday school scholars. 
wrote compositions on “Loyalty’’ in ref-- 
erence to the Disciples, for which prizes 
were awarded. * * All Souls.—The- 
Christmas offering was nearly $1,230. 
Jan. 3 we had as speaker Rey. Vincent: 
Godfrey Burns, author of ‘‘The Red Har- 
vest.”” A large congregation attended this 
evening service, which was under the: 
auspices of the Y. P. C. U. The money 
received was given to needy families. 
One of the Christmas surprises was the- 
announcement that two of our most active 
Y. P. C. U. members, Miss Lorraine Lehr- 
mann and Howard Clark, were married 
on Jan. 29, 1930. A reception was given 
them by the local Y. P. C. U. and they 
were the recipients of many beautiful 
gilts. The engagement of Miss Marjorie- 
Bigelow, a teacher in All Souls Sunday 
school, to Albert C. Brewster, was an- 
nounced at Christmas. During November: 
and December All Souls Church gave away 
clothes, food, money, etc., to the amount. 
of a little over $700. A large Christmas 
party was given by the Sunday school to 
the parents and pupils of the school. 
Many awards were made. Over 300: 
attended the celebration in the evening. 
The kindergarten party took place in the 
afternoon with nearly 100 present. On 
Jan. 5 Mrs. Alden Gleason died, leaving. 
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a husband and a little girl. Since Dec. 1 
we have added eleven new names to our 
Sunday school. On Jan. 18 twenty All 
‘Souls delegates attended the eleventh 
annual Federation of Churches’ dinner 
at the Leverich Towers Hotel. This was 
the largest delegation ever from our church. 
Our pastor was re-elected on the board of 
trustees and was elected one of five on the 
newly created executive board committee, 
with power to act. On Friday, Jan. 29, in 
spite of very bad weather, over sixty men 
attended our monthly meeting and saw an 
illustrated lecture on “The Shark Indus- 
try.” We have now a regular bowling 
team that plays weekly at the Central 
Y. M. C. A. Over 100 parishioners and 
Y. P. C. U. members traveled by means of 
eighteen motor cars from Brooklyn to 
New York City, near the Washington 
Memorial Bridge (156th Street), and were 
the guests of Count and Countess von 
Luckner on their boat ‘‘Mopelia.’” The 
Count entertained our people royally. 
Then we visited in a body the Riverside 


Vermont and 


Hartland.—The Hartland Religious 
Association is a federation of Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists under the pas- 
torate of Rev. William Forkell. Both 
societies have church edifices which are 
used for meetings, each for a season in 
turn. The Convention Superintendent 
preached here Jan. 3, and carried special 
greetings to the pastor from the chairman 
of the Convention Fellowship Committee, 
a fraternal commission from the last in- 
terview which the Superintendent had with 
Rey. Arnold S. Yantis, in which the latter 
expressed great pleasure in receiving Mr. 
Forkell’s application for reinstatement in 
our fellowship. In response to that greet- 
ing, the pastor and congregation, by stand- 
ing vote, expressed fraternal respect, deer 
sympathy and prayerful hope to Mr. 
Yantis. The Superintendent helped in 
the communion service and made impor- 
tant contacts with Universalist leadership 
as to property matters. He also spoke at 
2 p. m. at the service in the union church 
of North Hartland, where Mr. Forkell 
reports larger attendance recently. * * 
White River Junction.—On that same 
Sunday at 3.30 p. m., the Superintendent 
preached in the Universalist church here. 
The attendance was not large, but it was 
considerably better than he had antici- 
pated. It was, moreover, just such a 
congregation as must have inspired a New 
England literary genius, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, to say that Universalists must 
either be such because they are healthy in 
body and mind, or they must make a fine 
appearance because of their OKO Has. * 
Windsor.—The Superintendent spoke to 
an early Sunday morning attendance of 
over three hundred men in the State 
Prison here, where Mr. Forkell is chaplain. 
He had previously spoken briefly to a 
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Drive Memorial Church and were shown 
the building by Dr. Calder, first associate 
to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Five 
children have been christened since Dec. 1, 
and two adults. Four people have joined 
the church since Christmas. * * Divine 
Paternity.—Rev. Robert Cummins of 
Cincinnati delivered an impressive ser- 
mon Jan. 24 upon ‘Understanding Is an 
Art.” * * Our Father.—At the annual 
meeting, the second Monday in January, 
each organization reported a balance in 
the treasury, and all bills paid. The 
missionary offering is always received in 
November—early in the fiscal year of the 
Conventions. The thirtieth year of the 
present pastorate will begin March 20. 
On. March 16 a banquet will be served by 
the Woman’s Alliance and the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club. Captain 
George W. Head, who died at the ripe 
age of ninety-one years and fifty-one weeks, 
bequeathed $500 to the Church of Our 
Father. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Quebec Letter 


meeting of the local ministers’ association. 
He also met the chairman of the Unitarian 
church here, Lyman Cabot, who was 
formerly a Universalist in Hartland, and 
interested him and others in our coming 
Convention meetings at St. Johnsbury, 
June 27-29. The Unitarian Church has 
called Rev. F. P. Daniels, and he has begun 
work. The Unitarians have only three 
active churches in Vermont, and one 
strong one in Quebec Province. This 
made four regular Sunday meetings of 
Dr. Forkell’s, where the Superintendent 
spoke, and then later, in the evening, he 
went 130 miles into New Hampshire with 
Chatlain Forkell to hear him give one of 
his popular lectures. * * Northfield.— 
The society here is a federation of Con- 
gregationalists and Universalists, led by 
Rev. George H. Howes, Universalist. 
The Universalist church edifice had been 
burned and, because it’ was a double 
house, the Universalist ministerial resi- 
dence was sold. Both the Congregational- 
ists and Universalists have their inde- 
pendent annual parish meetings, as well as 
a united one, but the women’s societies are 
merged into one, as also are the young 
people’s auxiliaries. Everything is evi- 
dently going well. The Superintendent 
preached here Sunday morning, Jan. 10, 
to a congregation of three hundred, about 
the usual attendance, one-third being 
boys from Norwich University, where 
the compulsory attendance rule is in force 
and where the largest number of boys select 
the United Church as their religious home 
during college days. A number of the 
professors are active in the United Church, 
either as officers, teachers or regular at- 
tendants and helpers. Mr. Howes preached 
this day at Rutland, as a labor of love for 
Mr. Yantis. Mr. Pennoyer gave a morn- 
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ing address on Monday to the students of 
Norwich University. This university was 
founded under the patronage of our de- 
nomination and continued under that 
patronage from 1834 to 1843, that is until 
the resignation of the first president, Cap- 
tain Partridge. * * Bellows Falls.—Here 
we have a federation of Congregational- 
ists and Universalists. Both societies 
have church edifices, which are used al- 
ternately, one season at a time, both have 
ministerial residences, with the Univer- 
salist house rented, all properties are in 
good condition, and both societies also 
have their independent annual parish 
meetings as well as the united ones, and, 
each denomination has its women’s so- 
ciety. The Universalist Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety is an efficient group. The minister, 
Rev. Herbert Livingston, a Congrega- 
tionalist, has resigned and will close his 
pastorate April 1. It is the turn of the 
Universalists to have a minister of their 
denomination. The Superintendent met 
with the Universalists at their annual 
meeting, Jan. 18, when the three Univer- 
salists, Rev. Frances A. Kimball, Judge 
A. I. Bolles and Herbert T. Kelley, were 
re-elected as their representatives to the 
board of control of the United Church. 
The attendance was large, the year’s 
financial report was good, and the Ladies’ 
Aid Society reported over $1,000 raised 
during the year. The following officers 
were elected: Chairman, Willis A. Brown; 
treasurer, W. E. Leach; clerk, A. T. Bolles, 
C. F. Wright, Miss Stella Cutting, James 
A. Wiley and Reginald Sweitzer, all but 
the last named being re-elected. It would 
not be correct to say that the relations be- 
tween the two societies in the United 
Church have been altogether satisfactory, 
and this was not helped by the hesitation 
of the Congregationalists at their annual 
meeting, when they postponed their vote 
for continuance, but at the adjourned 
meeting on Jan. 28 the vote was favorable 
by a very large majority. The Universal- 
ist talk has not always been favorable. 
Other things being equal, and on general 
principles, it is desirable, of course, that 
the experiment, as it is locally called, 
should be continued, and it looks as if it 
would be, especially if the elementarily 
fair thing of calling a Universalist is now 
done without delay. The Superintendent 
preached in the United Church Jan. 24, 
to a large congregation, and also spoke to a 
fine meeting of the Fellowship of Youth in 
the evening. Miss Margaret C. Bolles, 
one of our Universalist young women, is 
the director of religious education. Miss 
Katharine L. Kelley, another one of our 
girls, senior in the high school and presi- 
dent of the Vermont Youth Council, is an 
invaluable assistant. Here too live|Miss 
Ruth A. Brown and Rev. Frances A. Kim- 
ball, the heads respectively of our Y. P. 
C. U. and the W. U. M.S. of Vermont and 
Quebec, and here, too, resides William C. 
Jewett, trustee of our Convention, head 
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of the senior department of the church 
school and invaluable counsellor of the 
Convention Superintendent. Mr. Living- 
ston preached Jan. 24 at Rutland, as a 
labor of love for Rev. A. S. Yantis. The 
Superintendent was a guest of the Fall 
Mountain Ministers’ Meeting on the 18th. 
* * Barre.—The Superintendent has made 
two visits to this important society. Here 
is one of the most attractive of our churches. 
Seldom does one find a religious service so 
completely free from objectionable phrase- 
ology and so well planned for ritualistic, 
educational and inspirational unity. The 
first visit here was at the time of the annual 
parish meeting, Jan. 5, when the Super- 
intendent spoke briefly and heard the 
varicus good reports, including that of 
Horace A. Richardson, who received 
special recognition as having served as 
treasurer for ten years, and who is well 
known as a trustee of our Convention. 
Mrs. Richardson is the treasurer of the 
Vermont and Quebec W. U. M.S. Rev. 
L. G. Williams appealed for nine tables 
and other equipment for the church 
school and, before leaving the city, the 
Superintendent learned of several in- 
dividual and group responses to that ap- 
peal which made it a complete success. 
On Sunday, Jan. 31, the Superintendent 
put in a busy day in Barre, preaching at 
the morning service, talking to the church 
school, speaking to the girls at Goddard 
Seminary in the afternoon, also at the 
Y. P. C. U., and lecturing before five hun- 
dred at the civic religious evening mass 
meeting at the Barre opera house, an oc- 
casion sponsored by the United Protestant 
Churches. The last named was in the 
form of a forum and Mr. Williams presided. 
at the question period and had prepared 
the preliminary program setting. Rev. 
L. G. and Mrs. Williams had the city 
ministers and their wives at their home 
later in the evening to meet Mr. Pen- 
noyer, as they had also had Principal 
Knowles and Executive Secretary Thomas 
QO. and Mrs. Parker of Goddard Seminary 
to meet him the night before. The writer 
also received a favorable impression of the 
work at Goddard, during his brief visit 
there. * * Brattleboro.—It was a priv- 
ilege to witness the installation of the 
eleven officers and the eleven teachers of 
the church school on Jan. 17. Arthur 
Whitney, president of the Vermont and 
Quebec Sunday School Association, is one 
of the superintendents. Dr. lee S. Mc- 
Collester preached here Jan. 31. The 
pastor, Rev. Edwin P. Wood, is in better 
health. * * Cavendish.—It was pleasant 
to meet the members here on Saturday 
afternoon, Jan. 23, at a special parish 
meeting at the home of the chairman, 
Mrs. F. W. Raymenton. Matters of 
church property, enlarged membership and 
increased usefulness were discussed. There 
is a fine and determined spirit here. * * 
Felchville.—The visit here was a preach- 
ing one on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 24. 
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After considerable correspondence and 
conference, matters here are nearly all ad- 
justed with satisfaction to all concerned. 
Miss Minnie C. Fay is an efficient member 
of the local commitee. * * Richmond.— 
Numbers of calls have been made here, 
each time on Rev. J. C. Hudson, in frater- 
nal good will and co-operation, and also 
each time on M. D. Dimick, in friendly 
counsel and co-operation. Mr. Dimick 
is a Universalist leader and also chairman 
of the board of control of the United 
Church. It is the turn for a Universalist 
minister here. Mr. Hudson’s pastorate 
closed Jan. 31, but he will act as a regular 
supply for a period. * * Rutland.—All 
are greatly saddened by the death of Rev. 
Arnold S. Yantis. He had a multitude 
of friends. The church was crowded for 
the funeral service Jan. 20. Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, General Superintendent, preached 
Jan. 31, and also met in conference Henry 
C. Farrar and Rollin L. Richmond, re- 
spectively president and treasurer of our 
Convention. The pulpit here will be 
served with supplies for a time. * * 
There have been calls and sometimes con- 
ferences, at Barnard, Bethel, Stockbridge, 
Rochester, Washington, South Royalton, 
Williston, and Montpelier, and a great 
deal of correspondence with many other 
places as well. The roads have sometimes 
been very icy and the going dangerous 
now and then, but it has all been done by 
the Convention automobile so far. Not 
only have all our own active ministers, in- 
cluding Dr. W. S. Nichols of Montpelier, 
been most generous in their hospitality 
to the Superintendent, but also Rev. Ed- 
ward KE. Marggraf of Bellows Falls, and 
Dr. George W. Penniman of Walpole, 
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N. H., two of our senior men, and all this 
co-operation has made the work both 
materially and morally more possible of 
accomplishment. * * The cause of Uni- 
versalism in the North has lost a great 
friend in the death of Alice Estella Hunt- 
ington Fuller at Coaticook, Quebec, on 
Jan. 28. Miss Fuller was a school teacher, 
the great granddaughter of Christopher 
Huntington, 1734-1810, American school- 
master and preacher of Universalism, who 
moved to Canada a few years before 1800 
and. was the first preacher of the Larger 
Faith in the Dominion, and whose de- 
scendants have included two ministers 
who were in Universalist and Unitarian 
fellowship, as well as laity who have led in 
building several churches. Miss Fuller 
was on the national committee of the 
Canadian Conference of Universalist, 
Unitarians and Kindred Religious Lib- 
erals, and presided at one of the sessions 
of the last meetings. She lived with 
Mrs. Althea Pennoyer Lang, also a Uni- 
versalist, who died only a few months ago, 
and together they attended as delegates 
the organization meeting of the Conference 
at Halifax, N. S., Oct. 27-28, 1909. A 
life-long Universalist, Mrs. Fuller was 
active in the Universalist church at Moe’s 
River, Que., and when it ceased to exist 
she became actively identified with the 
church at North Hatley. She participated 
in the meetings of the old Quebec Con- 
ference and the Northern Vermont As- 
sociation. She was indeed a beautiful 
person, in body and in soul, and with a 
well furnished and active mind and a great 
heart. Her memory is full of blessing to 
all who knew her. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 


Massachusetts Letter 


The  seventy-third 
annual session of the 
Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention will 
be held in the Church 
of Our Savior, Wal- 
tham, Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker, minister, on 
Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, May 11 and 12. 

As usual, the meetings of the Conven- 
tion will be preceded on Tuesday, May 10, 
by the annual gathering of the Massa- 
chusetts Sunday School Association, and 
on Wednesday, May 11, by the annual 
meeting of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of the state. The presi- 
dent of the Sunday School Association is 
the pastor of the entertaining church, 
Mr. Walker. The president of the Women’s 
Society is Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, 1010 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. The 
president of the Convention is Cornelius 
A. Parker, Esq. 

All these sessions will be of vital im- 
portance to the churches. In the first 
place, the general business conditions give 


to the Convention essentially the same 
problems which confront the local parish- 
es, and, in the second place, there are sev- 
eral particular issues to be considered of 
such moment that the Convention officials 
feel the need and necessity for the instruc- 
tion and backing of all our churches in 
the commonwealth. 

All will see at once the importance not 
only of the representation of each parish, 
but, what is even more significant, that 
the representatives chosen from the local 
parishes shall be strong, clear headed, 
truly representative delegates. That we 
shall have a large gathering at Waltham 
is an assured fact. Waltham is most 
conveniently located for the greatest 
number of our parishes. Most of the 
people who go to Convention gatherings 
go by motor car. It is the expected thing 
for these cars to be filled up with interested 
persons who are free to attend such meet- 
ings. In addition to these points there 
must be reckoned the attractive power of 
a very hospitable church. The Waltham 
church is a well organized, harmonious, 
neighborly group, with a wide-spread repu- 
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tation for friendliness. Many will recall 
the hearty welcome to the Convention in 
the annual meetings held in that church 
just twelve years ago. 

Of course we want all of the ministers. 
We expect them. It is sincerely hoped, 
nevertheless, that these pastors will see 
‘to it that their official delegates, those who 
are to shape the policies of the Convention 
for the coming year and to vote upon vital 
matters of appropriations, shall be the 
men and women who not only know what 
is best to be done but who are the ones, 
back home, after the meetings are ended, 
who are sufficiently interested and finan- 
cially able to carry through the plans 
which are adopted. 

It may be taken for granted that the 
program at Waltham will be as live a 
program as can be shaped up. The as- 
surance for this lies in the fact that al- 
ready Mr. Parker, the president, has ap- 
pointed the Program Committee, and that 
committee consists of Rev. Seth Rogers 
Brooks, chairman, Dr. William Wallace 
Rose, and Francis M. Ryder, Esq. Could 
a better committee be chosen? This 
committee will not have an altogether easy 
task. By the inevitable limits set by the 
time at the disposal of the Convention, it 
is taxing indeed to get all of the business 
cleared away, together with a fair number 
of inspirational addresses and educa- 
tional group conferences, in a single day. 
There has been some thought of extending 
the Convention’s portion of the time to 
more than one day, but immediately 
comes the serious objection of many lay- 
men, who are busy business men, that no 
more than one day can be taken for the 
Convention. Some have risen to say that 
our business session on Thursday is too 
cut-and-dried. With the most important 
committee of all, the Committee on Of- 
ficial Business and Resolutions, having its 
work all done before it comes to the place 
of meeting, the criticism is that sponta- 
neous planning and discussion of suddenly 
thought of projects are stifled. That is 
the fact largely, but upon the other side, 
if the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention were once more to go back to the 
old free, open, days of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the report of the Committee on 
Official Business would probably come in 
the day after the Convention had finally 
adjourned. Anyway, this year, Messrs. 
Brooks, Rose, and Ryder are to try out 
their skill in giving us a program which is 
to make us “sit up and take notice.” 

The occasional sermon and the com- 
munion service will come on Wednesday 
evening, May 11. Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, 
pastor of Murray Church, Attleboro, 
is the preacher of the annual sermon. 

This year, as last, the churches of the 
state will be asked to receive from their 
people, upon a Sunday immediately pre- 
ceding the annual assembling, a free will 
offering for the Ministerial Relief Fund. 
No one purpose to which’ we contribute 


is more immediately important than this. 
This fund, as it now stands, yields an an- 
nual income of a little above $2,000. Of 
this amount, upon each of the past three 
years, the Convention has turned to the 
Pension Fund of the General Convention 
$1,800. This amount of $1,800 is added 
to by the General Convention and from 
the total $125 a year is given to ministers 
in thestate. Out of the remaining amount 
of income beyond the $1,800 the past year, 
$100 was nanded to Rev. A. J. Cardall 
and $100 to Rev. S. Laurine Freeman, 
both of whom had been under heavy hos- 
pital expenses before their final illnesses 
and deaths. Other small amounts have 
been granted in cases of pressing need. 
Each year the ministers in fellowship in 
the state are asked (in fact, it is a consti- 
tutional mandate) to contribute $1 each 
to the Relief Fund. Such a request was 
sent in November to 129 ministers. To 
date, ninety-one have paid. Five have re- 
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PERSONALS 

Mr. William H. Gardner of Harrisburg, 
Va., an old and valued subscriber to the 
Christian Leader, died Jan. 5, 1932, after 
an illness of more than a year. 

Mr. Victor A. Friend was one of the 
speakers at the meeting of the Men’s Club 
of the Universalist church of Concord, 
N.H., on Monday, Feb. 1. 


Rev. Blanche Wright Morey, of Key- 
stone Heights, Florida, is a member of the 
Franconia World Cruise. 

Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., is still 
pastor of the Throop Memorial Church of 
Pasadena, in spite of the fact that the 
Christian Leader supplanted him with 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard in the Who’s Who 
column in two issues of the Leader. 

Mrs. Paul Shinn has opened a tea room 
at her home, 41 Melrose St. (Boston Vil- 
lage), off Arlington St., Boston, toward 
the South End, and also is carrying on the 
manufacture of Dr. Shinn’s dentifrice. 

Mr. Donald A. Strawn of Pasadena, 
Cal., is giving a series of Bird Study Talks 
Friday evenings in February at Camp 
Huntington, the Scout Camp in Rubio 
Canyon near Pasadena. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson will preach 
on ‘“‘Washington’s Contribution to Our 
National Life,” at a special service on 
Feb. 21 in the First Universalist Church 
of Worcester. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of New York City 
on Jan. 31 addressed a2 mass meeting at 
Meriden, Conn., which was a union ser- 
vice of the churches of the community. 

Rev. William A. Wilson of Columbus, 
Ohio, preached at the First Universalist 
Church of Cincinnati on Jan. 24, in the ab- 
sence of the pastor. 

Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, minister of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, 


ported their inability to pay. 
three are still to be heard from. 

By the methods employed by the Con- 
vention in gathering its contributions 
from the parishes, the amount asked for 
this year is $7,432. This amount was to 
come from ninety-two parishes. Of these, 
twelve have already paid in full or in part. 
Thess parishes are Gloucester, Methu- 
en, Mansfield, West Haverhill, Franklin, 
Marion, New Bedford, Canton, West 
Gloucester, Warren, Fitchburg, and North 
Dana. Gloucester has paid $130 and 
Franklin $160. Six parishes have paid 
quotas this year which belonged to 1931. 
These places are Plymouth, Braintree, 
Southbridge, Saugus, Danvers, and West 
Somerville. Thus far the income of the 
Convention from the churches stands as 
follows: $523 on 1932 quotas; $269 on 
1931 quotas; and $9.13 from the cent-a-day 
plan; making a total of $801.13. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Thirty- 


Washington, will preach at King’s Chapel, 


Boston, from Tuesday to Friday at noon 
the week beginning Feb. 14. He will ad- 
dress the union Lenten service at Tremont 
Temple on Monday, Feb. 15, at noon. 


Mrs. Quillen Hamilton Shinn is slowly 
recovering from her recent serious fall. 


Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton in “The 
Little Minister’ says that he is profoundly 
touched by the thoughtfulness of Capt. 
George W. Head in bequeathing him the 
sum of $500 and bequeathing the Church of 
Our Father $500 also. : 

Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., has been elected secretary-treasurer 
of the Danbury Ministerial Association. 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry F.. Cary are sailing 
on the steamer Javanese Prince, instead 
of the Chinese Prince, as previously an- 
nounced, from New York on March 6, 
Prince-Furness Line, Furness-Whitby Co. 


Mrs. Arthur J. Knight, publicity secre- 
tary of the First Universalist Church of 
Worcester and editor of the weekly church 
calendar, has been elected church historian 
by the board of trustees. She has begun 
work on a centennial volume for 1941. 


Mrs. Frank A. Lane, for many years a 
member of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, now 4 resident 
of Pasadena, Cal., recently addressed the 
Mission Circle of the Pasadena church on 
“Behind the Footlights, or the Personal 
Reminiscences of Richard Mansfield.” 


Dr. Roger F. Etz preached at the Uni- 
versalist church of Rutland, Vt., on Sun- 
day morning, Jan. 31, and at the Federated 
Church in Winchester, N. H., the same 
night. On Monday, Feb. 1, he addressed 
the meeting of the New Hampshire So- 
ciety of Ministers at Concord, N. H., and 
the same night spoke before the Men’s 
Club of the Universalist church of that 


city. He is to speak at the union Lenten 
service to be held in a theater in Water- 
town, N. Y., on Feb. 26, and at the union 
Ministers’ Meeting at Scranton, Pa., on 
Feb. 29. 

Rev. Russell Henry Stafford, D. D., 
minister of Old South Church, Boston, has 
accepted the invitation of the Idlewild 
Fellowship to speak on Tuesday night, 
March 29, on ‘The Minister and Books.” 
With Professor Fenn of Harvard on Mon- 
day night added to Dr. Stafford, this pro- 
gram has a great start. 

Dr. James F. Albion, for so many years 
pastor of the Congress Square Church at 
Portland, Me., who has been ill for the 
past few months, has so far recovered his 
health that he was able to attend the 
annual meeting of the Fraters at the 
Wayside Inn. He presided at the thir- 
tieth anniversary exercises with all the 
go and charm which characterized his best 
work in the past. 


Hon. Roger S. Galer of Mt. Pleasant, 
Ia., was prevented by a bank crisis in his 
state, which jeopardized the interests of 
several of his clients, from attending the 
meeting of the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals at Joliet. Dr. Walter 
Macpherson read his paper, which will 
appear in the Leader later. : 


Indiana 


Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, pas- 
tor. The candlelight service Dec. 20, 
which heretofore has been a special service 
for the young people, was held as a parish 
meeting. The young people were in 
charge but all ages and departments were 
represented. The congregation from our 
neighbor church attended. A parish meet- 
ing was held New Year’s eve. Following 
refreshments, reports from the various de- 
partments were read and showed all cur- 
rent expenses paid, also interest paid and 
debt reduced. The open forum meetings 
on several Sunday afternoons, sponsored 
by the young men, have been very in- 
teresting and will be continued during the 
winter. Colonel Green of Fort Benjamin 
Harrison spoke on “Peace; Prof. Otto 
Hamilton on ‘‘Psychology;’’ Colonel Green 
on “‘Symbolism;”’ Professor Niles on ‘“I"he 
Depression—Its Cause and Cure;’”’ Profes- 
sor James (colored) on ‘“‘The Opportunities, 
Problems and Contributions of the Negro 
Race;” Sidney R. Esten, State Depart- 
ment of Conservation, on “‘State Parks’ 
(illustrated). The lectures have all been 
of a high order, presented in an interesting 
way, and sometimes followed by lively dis- 
cussion. 


Maine 


Machias.—Rev. Paul Weller, pastor. 
Every Sunday evening the young people 
of this church meet at the home of Mr. 
Ames for a “sing’’ and short devotional 
meeting. On Sunday, the 31st, the meet- 
ing was held at the church, with Philip 
Longfellow Bagley, a twelve-year-old boy 
of the Sunday school, as leader. A mis- 
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sionary meeting was conducted, and the 
story of Inman’s Chapel was read by Alta 
Small, and the interesting lantern slides 
shown. Machias people are much in- 
terested in the work there, as Miss Powell 
was pastor of the church here previous to 
going to North Carolina. A collection 
amounting to $17 was received for this 
work. Moving pictures were shown of the 
members of the Machias Sunday school, 
taken on Mothers’ Day, planting a tree 
and conducting an out-of-door service in 
honor of the mothers. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John S. 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. The Miner Chari- 
table Society held its 97th annual meeting 
on the evening of Jan. 22. The annual 
reports were interesting and encouraging. 
Officers elected for 1982 are: President, 
Mrs. F. I. Spinney; secretary, Mrs. Hazel 
O. Norgrave; treasurer, Mrs. John W. 
Leavitt; trustees, Mrs. Wm. H. Baker, 
Mrs. Cordelia B. Bartlett, Mrs. C. L. 
Covington, Miss Eleanor Friend, Mrs. 
Joseph I. Kemp, Mrs. Susan B. Lloyd, 
Mrs. David MacPherson, Mrs. Charles 
U. Mayo, Mrs. Hattie Nason, Mrs. Bessie 
Whitcomb, Mrs. Willa Worswick. The 
missicnary department was reported by its 
retiring president, Mrs. C. H. Merriam. 
Her successor is Mrs. Charles Conklin. 
A more recently organized department is 
the business and professional women’s 
group, with Miss Dorothy G. Conklin as 
its director, Miss Bertha Wood assistant 
director, Miss Ella A. Dow secretary, and 
Miss Nellie S. Conner treasurer. Miss 
Georgia L.. Howe is on the committee for 
entertainment. This department was or- 
ganized Nov. 2, 1931, with an attendance 
of thirty-eight. The membership has in- 
creased so that at its monthly suppers on 
the third Monday there has been an average 
attendance of forty. The suppers at 6.30, 
prepared under the direction of Mrs. 
John W. Leavitt, are followed by a talk 
by some guest and an hour of sociability 
and entertainment. At the December 
meeting each member brought gifts, which 
were divided between the Lincoln House 
and the Volunteers of America. The first 
public social affair of this department was 
held on the evening of Jan. 29. A bridge 
party filled the parlors, and there was 
dancing in Roblin Hall where an orchestra 
furnished music. This party was under 
the management of Mrs. Harry Tutts, 
assisted by Miss Nellie S. Conner, Miss 
Gertrude L. Clukas and others. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. The Christmas: offering, 
with no special appeal for funds, was 
probably the largest in the history of the 
church and certainly the largest for the 
past fifteen or twenty years. A great deal 
of charitable work was a feature of a fine 
Christmas candlelight service under the 
auspices of the Y. P. C. U., and singing 


Christmas carols to the sick and shut-ins 
by the White Alliance. The annual parish 
meeting was held Jan. 13 with a large at- 
tendance. The treasurer’s report showed 
balance on hand of $1,095.40, after pay- 
ment of all bills and reduction of indebted- 
ness for new heating plant and other im- 
provements by $400. In the budget for 
1932, an appropriation of $1,000 for fur- 
ther reduction of the debt was made. All 
of the Circles of King’s Daughters, the 
Ladies’ Society, the Missionary Society and 
the Men’s Club have contributed towards 
this good showing, while expenses for pul- 
pit supply for the first nine months of 1931 
were materially less than the usual ex- 
pense of “minister’s salary. Both the 
church and parsonage properties are in 
excellent condition. There was a small 
addition during the year to permanent 
funds, which now total over $18,000. 
The entire income of these is used for 
current expenses. The various organiza- 
tions of the church were all shown to be 
in good condition at their annual meetings, 
though efforts will be made to improve 
them with special emphasis on church 
school and young people’s organizations. 
The men’s club began the year with a large 
eard party which resulted in an immediate 
gift of $50 to the church. At the regular 
February meeting of the club, eighty-six 
men enjoyed the addresses of Mr. Victor A. 
Friend and Dr. Roger F. Etz, together 
with the musical program from the men’s 
club band of ten pieces and the dinner 
prepared and served by the men, who even 
cleared away and washed all the dishes 
afterwards. Guests for this meeting were 
ten New Hampshire Universalist clergy- 
men who had been attending a stimulating 
conference conducted by Rey. Asa Bradley 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz. Also present were 
Rev. Earl C. Davis of the Concord Uni- 
tarian church, and several laymen from 
the Dover and Manchester Universalist 
churches. All voted the occasion an out- 
standing success. Three hundred copies of 
“Abiding Faith”? have been purchased for 
use during the Lenten season. Dr. Grose 
will preach a special series of sermons. 
On a recent Sunday he conducted six 
services, of which three were preaching 
services, one at White Memorial Church, 
one at the home for the aged, and one at a 
union service of two large Methodist 
churches. On Sunday, Jan. 31, he was 
the preacher at the Penacook Congrega- 
tional church, while Rev. Milton Froyd of 
the Suncook Baptist church preached at 
the Universalist church in the city-wide 
general exchange, an annual feature of 
the Concord Ministerail Association. Sun- 
day, Feb. 7, was observed as Young People’s 
Sunday with the entire morning service, 
including sermon, in charge of members of 
tated NESTA, Wh 
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CORRECTION 


On page 124 of the Leader of Jan. 23, in 
the column entitled “‘Who’s Who,” Rev. 
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Feb. 18, 1932 


Elmo A. Robinson is put down as an in- 
structor at Stanford University. This is 
incorrect. He is an assistant professor 
at the San Jose Teachers College. 
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WHO’S WHO 
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James M. Yard is a professor in 
the Department of Political Sciences 
in Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Ill., and director of religion 
at the university. He lived in 
China for fifteen years, teaching in 
West China Union University. 
During the past two summers he 
has studied in Japan and China. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, for eight- 
een years minister of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York 
City, and for some years professor 
of homiletics at the theological 
school in Tufts College, has resumed 
work as the active minister of the 
historic church in New York which 
he served so long. 

Walter W. Van Kirk is secretary 
of the Commission on International 
Justice and Good Will of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. He was born in Cleve- 
land and is a graduate of Ohio Wes- 
leyan University and the Boston 
University School of Theology. He 
is a Methodist minister and has 
served several churches in Boston 
and vicinity. He is associate editor 
of the Federal Council Bulletin. 

Rev. Charles E. Petty has served 
Universalist churches at Essex, 
Mass., White River Junction, Vt., 
Cleveland, Ohio, Logansport, Ind., 
Binghamton, N. Y., and Hop Bot- 
tom, Pa. He has also been State 
Superintendent for Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, who left the 
Church of the Mediator in Provi- 
dence to become State Superintend- 
ent of New York, is doing fine work 
in his new position. 

L. W. Baxter is a Philadelphia 
lawyer and a descendant of an old 
New York State family of Univer- 
salists. 
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IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


Will the men who have automobiles 
and who are driving to the Idlewild Fel- 
lowship at Dunstable, Mass., March 28, 
29, 30, 31, communicate with their neigh- 
bors who have no cars and make it easy 
for them to get there? The outlook is for 
one of the best sessions that the Fellowship 
has ever had. 

Rey. Arthur A. Blair of Nashua, N. H., 
has consented to help Rev. W. A. Cate by 
taking over the assignment of rooms at 


the Inn. 
Chairman of the Program Committee. 
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OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 213) 

counted together, form one of the largest 
denominations. But Lutheranism has 
been very strongly traditional in its em- 
phases, and to-day it is somewhat dis- 
tracted not only by inherited divisions 
and distinctions within its own fold, but 
by the perplexities of modern speculation. 

A group of leaders of Lutheranism, rep- 
resentative of various points of view, con- 
tribute to a symposium. The contributor 
best known outside the Lutheran church is 
Dean Luther A. Weigle of the Yale Di- 
vinity School, but he provides only a brief 
introduction, hardly any larger than his 
own biographical sketch provided by the 
editor. 

There is little sense of a unifying faith 
or spirit to sustain the reader, and the 
apologetic note is very evident. If the 


editor’s own interesting essay had been. 


furnished to each of his contributors and if 
they had taken up in turn the questions 
he raises, the result would probably have 
been more valuable. The general reader 
finds this a rather confusing picture of a 
church suffering from theological ‘‘grow- 
ing pains.” 
Se 
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BOSTON MINISTERS MEETING 
(Continued from page 194) 

sense to talk about any nation, least of all 
our own, keeping out of increasingly in- 
timate relations with other nations. No 
one who knows the facts will question 
that if we had been in the League of Na- 
tions there would have been no Japan 
crisis. After the World War a majority 
of the Senators of the United States were 
ready to ratify the agreement making us 
a member of the League of Nations. But 
under our archaic system one-third of 
ninety-six men in the United States Senate 
could defeat the will of the majority and 
and the hope of the world. 

“A drastic reduction of armaments is 
the first condition of a return to prosperity. 
There is no surplus of wheat or other 
commodities in the world, only scarcity 
of means to pay for them. Surplus means 
nothing except for isolated lands or groups. 
We really suffer from under-consumption 
and maladjusted distribution, most of 
which goes back to the insanity of the 
World War. 

“And we need to remember the re- 
sponsibility of the Church, which talked 
about peace between men and men, but 
never cut itself on effective record against 
war between nation and nation. 

“In the complexities of the modern 
world force simply does not work. It can 
wreck the machinery of civilization but it 
is powerless to rebuild it. My own belief 
is that what Japan has dene will prove 
more disastrous to Japan than any one 
now realizes. When she was already not 
far from national bankruptcy, she has 
spent 875 millions on the Manchurian 
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adventure, and no one knows how much 
Shanghai will cost her, and the day will 
come when she will bitterly regret the 
alienation of four hundred millions of 
possible customers for the product of her 
industries upon which her very life de- 
pends. 

“One of the things that would have 
enormous effect at Geneva would be for 
the United States to immediately enter 
the World Court. All our own statesmen 
say there is no reason why we should not 
go in. It is only political cowardice and 
inertia that keeps us out. I urge you to 
write your Senators urging such action, 
and to get your constituents to do like- 
wise. This step we can take quite irre- 
spective of. what has happened or may 
happen in Asia.” 

An animated discussion followed in 
which Messrs. Emmons, Gray, Kapp, 
Leining, Milburn, van Schaick, and Mar- 
shall participated. 

Ay Me 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Feb. 15, 1932. Hour: 
10.45 a. m. Place: Church of the 
New Jerusalem, Bowdoin Street, Boston. 
Speaker: President Will W. Alexander, 
Dillard University, New Orleans. Sub- 
ject: “Changing the Attitude of the White 
toward the Colored Race in the South.” 

Once more the Universalist ministers 
unite with their brethren cf other denom- 
inations in a meeting under the auspices of 
the Greater Boston Federation of Church- 
es. It goes without saying that many will 
attend and that they will be well repaid 
for their effort. 

There will, of course, be no meeting on 
Washington’s Birthday. 

* 


AN INVITATION TO UNIVERSALISTS 


Both the Idlewild Fellowship and the 
Fraters of the Wayside Inn, as well as all 
other similar groups in the Universalist 
fellowship, have been invited to make use 
of the new Retreat House given recently 
to the Unitarian denomination and located 
at Senexet Pines, near Putnam, Conn. 
This estate is about equally distant from 
the stations of Putnam and Pomfret, but 
Putnam is the more available. By motor 
from Boston, one takes the road to Worces- 
ter, thence to Webster, and then nine miles 
to Putnam and the Retreat House. 

The Retreat, Inc., owns some sixty acres 
of woodland, forty acres of it being prime- 
val pines bordering Lake Senexet. The old 
mansion overlooking the lake contains 
comfortable accommodations for about 
thirty men. There is a large living room, 
a beautiful library, to which a prominent 
Unitarian has just sent a large number of 
books, a beautiful dining room, and a 
lovely little chapel which seats thirty 
people. All the rooms have hot and cold 
water and there are enough bathrooms for 
everybody. The temporary chairman of 
The Retreat, Inc., is William Roger Gree- 
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ley of 9 Park St., Boston. It is likely 
that the cost per person will be under 
$3 a day. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, presented 
this matter to the Idlewild Fellowship 
when he spoke there two years ago, and at 
that time extended a cordial invitation 
to all Universalists to make use of this 
beautiful house just as freely as if they 
belonged to the Unitarian fellowship. 


* * 


GODDARD SCHOOL 


A unique celebration was held Friday 
evening Feb. 5, at Goddard School, Barre, 
Vermont. The Latin and ancient history 
classes, under the direction of Miss Er- 
nestine Porter, head of the Latin Depart- 
ment, entertained fifty guests at a Roman 
banquet. The guests wore togas and 
stolae, dined at tables placed at right angles 
according to Roman custom, and ate food 
made from recipes dating back to the 
Roman republic. An invocation and li- 
bation to Dido opened the feast. The 
magister bibendt gave toasts at the end to 
Caesar and his nephew Octavius, who were 
among those present. After the banquet 
the guests were highly entertained by 
mock Roman games, chariot races, gladia- 
torial combats, and lion fights. The 
contestants were spurred on by Latin yells, 
and the victors were honored by Latin 
songs, written especially for the occasion. 


Notices 


WANTED 
Copies, few or many, of ‘The Life Hymnal,” 
by Stanford and Mrs. Mitchell. Address Rev. Harry 
L. Canfield, D. D., 1020 W. Market St., Greens- 
boro, N. C. 
x Ox 
GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
The transfer of the license to ordained clergyman 
granted by the Georgia State Convention to Rev. 
T. Andrew Caraker has been approved by the Gen- 
eral Convention Fellowship Committee. 
Roger F'. Htz, Secretary. 
cr 
WANTED 
A few copies of Harmonies New and Old, for use by 
a frontier mission group. Send to W. A. Price, State 
Superintendent of Churches, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
ane 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m, 


Preachers 

Feb. 16-19, Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church, Washington, 
Dac: 

Feb. 23-26, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 

March 1-4, Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrews Chureh, Toronto, Canada. 

March 8-11, Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. By, 
First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, Pa, 

March 15-18, Rev. Boynton Merrill, D. D., Second 
Church, Newton, Mass. 

March 21-24, Rev. William L. Sullivan, D. De 
Unitarian Society of Germantown, Pa. 

March 25, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, Mass. 

March 29-April 1, Rev. Cornelius P. Trowbridge, 
Grace Church, Salem, Mass. 

April 5, Rev. Wm. M. V. Hoffman, Jr., S. S. J. E., 
Church of St. John the Evangelist, Boston. 

April 6, Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, Trinity Church, 
Boston. 
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April 22, Prof. Harold W. Ruopp, Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

April 7-8, Dean Lee S. McCollester, Crane Theo- 
logical School, Tufts College. 

April 12-15, Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, D. D., 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, New York, N. Y. 

April 20-21, President Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University. 

Obituary 
Mrs. Lucius M. Canfield 

Mrs. Calista Van Camp Canfield, widow of Lu- 
cius Morrelle Canfield, died at her home in Los 
Angeles, Cal., on Tuesday, Jan. 5, 1932. She was 
born at Minden, New York, in 1850, and was mar- 
ried at Fort Plain in 1870. She was the mother of 
Mrs. R. M. Fessenden (Ida Evelyn Canfield) and 
grandmother of the rising young singer, Mr. Will- 
burn Canfield Fessenden. 

After living thirty-six years in Fort Plain, she 
took up her residence with her daughter and son- 
in-law in Carlsbad, New Mexico, and in 1915 she 
moved with them to Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Canfield was a lifelong Universalist, con- 
sistent in faith and practise. By her cheerfulness 
and strength of character she helped to make the 
world beautiful for all associates. 


Theresa E. Van Cise 


Theresa Emma Van Cise died at her home in 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, on Jan. 17,1932. She was the 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Maria Garrettson Van Cise, 


Roxbury Universalist Church 
(Established 1813) 
Buena Vista near Warren Street 
(Three Minutes from Dudley ‘‘El’”’ Station) 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker, Minister 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 14 


10.45. Vested Choir. Organ Solos. 
Came to a Place Called Fairhaven.” 


Sermon: ‘‘We 


4.45. Vesper Service. Organ Recital by Mr. R. 
Sermon, “The Lost Radiance 
Question Box. Edi- 
Bass Soloist, Mr. 
Evangelistic Program. Lighted Cross. 


Franz Reissmann. 
of the Christian Religion.’’ 
torial: “Lincoln as a Man.” 
James Bell. 
Souvenir Calendars. 


Wednesday, Feb. 17, 7.45 p.m. Address: ‘A Laugh 
a Day Keeps the Doctor Away.’ One of Mr. 
Walker’s Lectures that has proved most popular. 
Question Box. Dramatic Readings. Big Sing. 
Editorial: “What I Have Learned in Ten 
Years in the Ministry.’”’ 


Soloists. 


Rev. Laurence Breed Walker 


suggests the subject “‘Ghosts’’ as a suitable subject 
for Men’s Clubs or church suppers, already de- 
livered 235 times on the lecture platform. For rates, 
Robert 
Foster Corthell, secretary to the Minister, 12 Fenno 
Street, Roxbury. 


y— BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


i 41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


information and references, address Mr. 
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who came to Mt. Pleasant from Pennsylvania in 1857, 
when Miss Van Cise was but three years old. The 
family has occupied the same house in Mt. Pleasant 
since that date, and the death of this last of nine 
children completes a family record unusual in the 
western part of our country. The Van Cise family 
helped to establish the Universalist church in Mt. 
Pleasant and have always been loyal members. Of 
Miss Van Cise’s brothers, Isaac was for many years 
a trustee in Mt. Pleasant, Edwin was one of the 
founders of the church at Denver, Col., and Orson 
was a Universalist minister. The denomination 
owes much to such faithful pioneers. 
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THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 
HUMANISM 


Feb. 29---Its History. Mar. 7---Its Metaphysics. 
Mar. 14---Its Religion. Mar. 21---Its Ethics. 
Mar. 28---Criticism of Humanism. 

Apr. 4---Its Future. 


J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
B. D. (Meadville), Ph. D. (Cornell), Graduate of 
University of Amsterdam. Professor of Church 
History and Theology at Harvard University 
and at Tufts College. 


On Monday Afternoons 


At 2.30 o’cloeck. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 
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Offering Envelope for Easter 
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A beautiful design in three colors—blue, 
black and yellow. Printed from half- 
tone plates. Generous in size, 2 1-4 x 4 
inches. 

Price, 45 cents per 100. 
A box of 500, $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


LIGHT ..1 PEACE 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
b 


yf 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’”’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the Genera] 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., 


Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
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Educational 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business tle 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office Management, 


Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


GODD ARD A Brepstetory School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 
Accommodations for a small group of 


Junior Girls to do Grade Work 


under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the. 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
BesueEsle pouses - Reliable Goods 
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CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


Boston, Mass. 


saat 


79 Sudbury St. 


EDDING 
ENVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25, 


Teacher’s Bibie 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 


$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schev: 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Crackling 


A lady living in the Gramercy Park 
section was walking home from a friend’s 
house in the neighborhood the other eve- 
ning when suddenly, traversing a dark 
cross-street, she became aware that: a man 
was following her. She hurried a little 
faster, but, glancing cautiously over her 
shoulder, she saw that the man was com- 
ing faster still—was, in fact, overtaking 
her. Just short of her own apartment- 
house doorway he caught up with her. 
“Take this,’ he told her in a hoarse voice, 
and shoved a folded piece of paper into 
her hands. She took it and, still frozen 
with fear, darted into the house, up to her 
apartment, and locked and bolted che 
door. Then, after she had taken a deep 
breath, she looked at the pager. It read: 
“Jesus Loves You.”— New Yorker. 

* * 

The teacher had been reading the story 
of “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” to 
her class of small boys. When she reached 
the end she closed the book and proceeded 
to question them regarding the story. 

“Now, can any one tell me,” she said, 
“what Ali Baba said when he wanted to 
open the entrance to the cave?” 

One child, an ardent film fan, promptly 
replied: ‘Open, sez me!’’—Wail Street 
Journal. 

* * 

“T’ve an invention at last that will 
mean a fortune!” 

“What is it this time?” 

“Why, it’s an extra key for a type- 
writer. When you don’t know how to 
spell a word you hit that key, and it makes 
a blur that might be ane, an a, or almost 
anything else you like.’”’—Ipswich Star. 

* * 

College Graduate (standing on street 
corner): ‘“Madam, could you give a poor 
cripple enough for a cup of coffee?” 

Kind Old Lady: “My poor lad, how are 
you crippled?” 

College Graduate: ‘‘Financially.’’—Des- 
ert Wolf. 

* * 

The famous “golden horseshoe’ was 
filled as usual with gorgeously gowned and 
bejeweled women, immaculately togged 
men, with their ermine wraps, diamond 
brooches, necklaces, tiaras.—Toronto Daily 
Star. 

x x 

Washington was an honest, courageous, 

loyal, and patient man. He gave his life 
f or his country. He then married Miss 
Martha Custis.—School essay quoted by an 
Illinois paper. 

* ok 

The student may be reinstated only if 
absences are caused by long continued 
illness or death.—College Regulations, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 

pee 

Lightning struck the Italian foreign 
office and escaped unhurt, as Mussolini was 
absent.—HI Paso paper. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 
Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Association 


The Wellspring 


For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
the appeal of its wholesome stories. These 
stories more than entertain — they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
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guidance. 


Boyland 
For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. ‘ 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the p 
and playing the new games. Only nnaterela cackeatt 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child te 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. 
taining; they are an influence for all that 


Firelight 

For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 
Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 


They are not only enter- 


is good. There are also interesting articles 


Send for sample copies 


on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 
well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


_UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Which Way? 
A Study of 


Universalists and Universalism 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 


“A brief, plain statement of what Universalists have believed im 
days past and of what they are believing now, in this new age, with ite 
new Bible, its new science, its new psychology, sociology, economics and 


theology.” 


Price, $1.00 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury St., 


Boston, Mass. 


